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purify the Blood, correct all disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, and BOWELS and 

are invaluable in all complaints incidental to Females ofall ages, The OINTMENT is the only 
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Throats, Coughs, Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, Glandular Swellings, and all Skin Diseases it has 
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ro a World. Advice Gratis at the above address daily between the hours of 11 
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A SURGEON-GENE 
Surgeon-General J, E. Tuson, M.D., F.R.C.S., in a letter dated 
to Mr. C. B. Harness, says :—‘‘I have worn your Electropathic Bel 
wearing it I suffered from Lassitude and Torpid Liver, 
These symptoms subsided after wearing the Belt, and I 
its use. I would not go without it on any account, I am of Opinion that it would also have a 
most beneficial effect on residents in tropical climates, particularly those who are liable to a 
sedentary life ; and, as Belts are considered a great protection in India, and highly recommended, 
yours would, I feel sure, be an important desideratum for most Anglo-Indians and residents in 
tropical climates,” 
is is only one of thousands of similar reports which we h 
society who have been cured by wearing Mr. C. B. H 
pliances. By the invigorating and mild continuous currer 
generate throughout the system, they s 


23rd February, 1891, addressed 
t for more than a year. Before 
with concomitant Nervous Exhaustion. 
have experienced far better health under 


ave received from all classes of 
arness’ invaluable Electropathic Belt ap- 
ats of electricity which they imperceptibly 
peedily brace up every nerve and muscle of the body, drive 
away all feelings of Jassitude, and keep the system perfectly energetic and healthy. Rheumatism, 
Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Indigestion, Kidney Disease, Sleeplessness, Hysteria, Brain Fag, Im- 
paired Vitality, Physical Debility, Organic Weakness and Nervous Exhaustion, yield like magic 
to the curative properties of these wonderful appliances. Readers should satisfy themselves by 
calling at the Medical Battery Company’s Electropathic and Zander Institute, at 52, Oxford Street, 
London, W. (corner of Rathbone Place), where they can personally inspect the thousands of un- 
solicited testimonials, and see the Belts scientifically tested. 
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Energy, the loss of which is the first symptom of Decay. 


sel A he, 
eaii ries are Multi:arious ; it Stimulates the Functions 
Various yo — their Secretions, Gives Some to Muscles 
and Nerves, Relaxes Morbid Contractions, Improves Nu- 
trition, and Renews Exhausted Nerve Force. 
Acting Directly on the System, it 
Sustains and Assists its 
Various Functions, 


1), UR of the entire frame. 

QRES \ It acts as a Preventive poe an ho 
d should be worn regular Suffere 

RES! Disorder of the NERVES, STOMACH, : 


LIVER, and KIDNEYS. Thousands of 


imi ing :-—G. W. 

Testimonials similar to the following :— S 

Bacon, Esq., 127 Strand, London, W.C., writes 5 

4 Your E’ectropathic Belt acts like magic. \} 

It has completely restored me to \'\ 1 

health. I would not be i wit, | 

without it for any 1G = eine ed 
soik wich, writes :—*' Harness’ 

Electropathic Belt has com- 
GURES pletely cured me of Sciatica. 




























After wearing st for a w 
1 got relief, and have gradually 


ing better, and arn now quite 
free > oo. P.S.—You A ie 
are at liberty to pub- 
lish this.” am 


R happy to inform 
you that since wearing the 
Electropathic Belt my general health 
\ has greatly impioved, and the pains in my back 
‘have entirely clenppeared. For six years previously I had 
suffered a great deal from liver complaint. Iam now GY Need 
recovered from it."—-Mr. W. J. Tzeus, 44 Percival Street, London, E.C. 


ALL IN SEARCH OF HEALTH ano STRENGTH sHouLO wear HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT, 
F : Pamphiet and Advice Free of Charge. 


Note only Address—THE MEDICAL BATTERY C0., Ltd, 


(FHE ELECTROPATHIC & ZANDER INSTITUTE) 


S = OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, acm. 
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“YOU WILL NEVER GET BETTER, 
CAROLINE.” 








“* When that wave strikes me I shall be 
washed away and drowned |” 

So cried a sailor, clinging to a half- 
sunken wreck, as he saw a tremendous 
sea rolling towards him. Yet he lived 
to tell the tale safe on shore. 

** Before this time next week I shall be 
dead!” * 

So said a woman in a time of zreat 
fear. Yet she also lived—and still 
lives—to explain her situation. 

Here is her story, told in her own 
words and in her own way. She says :— 
** One day in September, 1887, I stood 
at the top of a fight of eleven steps, 
about to go down. Suddenly I was 
taken with a giddy sensation. Every- 
thing seemed to swim around me, and 
T fell. I rolled to the bottom of the 
steps and was picked up insensible, 
with a broken arm. The doctor recom- 
mended rest and quietness. In a few 
days I was better, but still felt the 
shock to my nervous system. 

“Then many bad symptoms ap- 
peared, I had an uncomfortable feeling 
all over me which I cannot describe. 
I couldn’t eat ; my appetite was gone. 
There was a foul taste in my mouth ; 
pains in the sides, back, and chest ; 
coated tongue, and a sense of weakness 
and distress in the stomach. I felt 
low and melancholy, and had anxieties 
and fears I could not trace to any par- 
ticular cause. The doctor who attended 
me for some months said it was nervous 
debility, brought about by the shock. 

‘** I got worse instead of better, and 
went to the London Hospital, White- 
chapel Road, where I was an out- 
patient for several months, but I kept 
getting worse. They said I was suffer- 
ing with shock, liver congestion, and 
debility. I was then sent to the 
Brighton Convalescent Home, where 
they treated me for fourteen days, and 
did little or no good. Ina short time 
I began to despair, and my husband 
and others who came to see me thought 
I was doomed. Thus I went on from 
month to month, expecting each week 
would be my last. Again and again I 
whispered solemnly to myself, ‘* Before 
this time next week I shall be dead !” 

**T took no further interest in any- 
thing pertaining to this world; but, 
thank God! I have a good husband 
and a good home. My husband carried 
me from my bed every day, and placed 
me in the chair sofa, and tried to cheer 
me up, and persuade me I would get 





better. But, since I have really got 
well, he tells me he never in his heart 
believed his own words. 

‘* My sister, too, came frequently to 
see me, and did all she could to ease 
my sufferings; but being unable to 
resist what her own eyes showed her, 
she often said, ‘ You will never get better, 
Caroline.” 

** But who likes to read accounts of 
the troubles and sorrows of others? 
So much do each and all of us have of 
our own to bear. I crave your atten- 
tion only for a few words more. 

**T went on in this way—like one 
who stands on the crumbling edge of 
an open grave—until February, 1890, 
when a little book was left at my shop 
which told of the remarkable cures 
wrought by Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup. The narrative of the Policeman 
of Holyhead greatly impressed me. I 
said to my husband, ‘The complaint 
that policeman suffered from is my 
complaint. The remedy that cured 
him may cure me.’ 

**T sent at once over to Messrs. Lacy 
and Co., the Chemists, Whitechapel 
Road, for a bottle. Itdid me good. I 
could eat; but, better still, the food 
digested. Before this, when I swallowed 
a mouthful of solid food it seemed to 
turn to wind or sour acid and gas, and 
“asi me such pain I fancied I had 

heart disease. 

‘*T persevered with the medicine, 
and ser taking six bottles I never 
felt so well in my life. I can now eat 
as heartily as any one, and am never 
distressed after taking food. 

** In fact, I can now eat a jolly good din- 
ner, and I leave you to imagine what a 


| treat that is after being bad so long. 





**My husband and relatives, as well as 
my neighbours, are all of my opinion— 
ng Mother Seigel’s Syrup saved my 
ife. 

**(Signed) Mrs. CARoLine SaGE, 
wife of Mr. Henry Sage, Basket 
Maker and Stationer, 200, White- 
chapel Road, London, E.” 

One point only in Mrs. Sage’s state- 
ment needs a word of explanation. 
The fall downstairs, in which her ill- 
ness apparently began, was in fact the 
result of the malady, which had for 
some time been undermining hernervous 
system—namely, indigestion and dys- 
pepsia, and the giddiness which occa- 
sioned the fall was merely one of its 
symptoms. 
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SovuTHAMPTON Buriptncs, CHancery LANE. 
Three per Cent, interest allowed on Deposits, repayable on 
demand. 
Two per Cent. on Current Accounts, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
Stocks, Shares, and Annuities purchased and sold, and Letters of 
Cc redit and Circular Notes issued. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest, at the rate of Three per Cent, per 
annum, on each completed £1. The Interest is added to the principal 
on the 3lst March annually. 

The Birkbeck Almanack contains full particulars, and may be 
had post free, on application to 








in eee ees FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


“The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipt 
exceed FIVE MILLIONS, 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER 
Month, or a Plot of Land for Five Shillings per month, 
with immediate possession. Apply at the Office of the BirkBEck Free- 
HOLD Lanp Society. 
The Birkbeck Almanack, with full particulars, can be obtained 
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FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED POEM by DOROTHY WORDSWORTH. 


SERIAL STORIES. 
** TWILIGHT,” by HELEN SHIPTON. Tocommence in July; conclude in December. 
“THAT STICK,” by C. M. YONGE. Continued; to conclude in December. 
SHORT STORIES during the six months will include, among others, 
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“COUSIN AMY,” by LUCY C. LILLIE, 
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HUGESSEN. 
WORK AND WORKERS. 


This Series of Papers on Employments for Women will be continued during alternate 
months ; and will appear as follows :— 
“WOMEN’S WORK AMONG THE POOR,” by Miss SOPHIA LONSDALE. (July.) 
‘““MEDICAL WORK IN INDIA,” by Mrs. F. PENNY. (September.) 
“ JOURNALISM,” by Miss FANNY GREEN. (November.) 








The following Articles have also been arranged for :— 

“UNPUBLISHED MARGINALIA,” by SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited by 
ERNEST COLERIDGE, 

**PHILO and the MYSTICAL SCHOOL OF INTERPRETATION,” by Rev. P. LILLY. 

“AMONG THE MUMMIES,” by Lapy LAURA RIDDING. 

*“NEAR BATTICALOA,” by Miss C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 

“PALERMO,” by Miss FREEMAN. “OTHELLO,” by Miss C. O'BRIEN. 

“R, BROWNING, AN INTRODUCTION.” ‘DANTE AND BEATRICE,” etc., ete. 

Also a Series of Papers, with Questions and Prizes, on ‘‘SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE,” 
by C. R. COLERIDGE. 

The Cameos from English History, and the Prize Competitions, Discussions, 
and Correspondence in the ‘CHINA CUPBOARD,” will be continued. 





JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 
CoNTENTS :— 


‘* Lines,” by DororHy Worpsworts ; ‘‘Twiticut,” by HELEN Sarpron, 
Chapter i.; ‘‘ Lintan anv Li,” by the Author of ‘“‘The Atelier du Lys” 
(concluded) ; ‘‘ AN EVENING Psa,” by BLANCHE ORAM; ‘‘ Ropent Brown1ne,” 
an Introduction; ‘‘ WomEN’s WoRK AMONG THE Poor,” by Miss 8. LonspDALE ; 
“ TuHat Stick,” Chapters xxiii.-xxvi., by C. M. YonGE; ‘‘ Frpeuis,” by Exsir 
KENDALL ; ** NuMBER 8”; ‘*'SwarRms oF Suns,” by J. E. Gorn, F.R.A.S. ; 
‘*Proressor Postrive”; ‘‘ Cameo,” by C. M. YoncE (the end of the Regency) ; 
‘« Finger Posts IN Farry.LanpD,” by C. R. CoLertpGe ; ‘*Cuurcn History” ; 
‘““CuinaA CuPpBoaRD”; ‘‘ CORRESPONDENCE.” 
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PHRENOLOCICAL MAGAZINE: 


A Journal of Education and Self-Culture. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, Price 6d., or YHARLY, 6s. Post 
Fr3e; COLONIES, Qs. (in advance). 


Yearly Subscribers will be ENTITLED TO ONE 
PHRENOLOGICAL DELINEATION (which will appear in the 


Magazine), by the Renowned Phrenologist, 


PROFESSOR L. N. FOWLER, 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
SEND 6 STAMPS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 

















The New Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognomy, with One Hundred Portraits of 
Remarkable Personages, embracing the laws of life, hereditary influence, 
health, the temperaments and signs of character; a handbook of 175 
pages for self-instruction, 2s. 


Twenty-one Lectures on Phrenology and Physiology. By 
L. N. Fowler. Neatly bound. Price 4s. 


Woman, her Destiny and Maternal Relations. A Special 
Lecture to Ladies, by Mrs. L. F. Fowler. 6d., post free, 7d. 


A Handsome Coloured Symbolical Head, from new and special 
drawings. The pictorial illustrations show the location of each of the 
Phrenological organs. It will help to readily locate the faculties, and at the 
same time give a correct idea of their functions. The Head is about 15 
inches wide, handsomely lithographed in colours, and on heavy plate 
paper, size about 30 by 20 inches, ready for framing. 2s., packing 6d. extra. 


Heads and Faces; How to Study Them. A Complete Manual of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy for the People. Price 2s., in paper covers ; 
extra cloth edition, 4s. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE AND PROSPECTUS OF 

FOWLER INSTITUTE; Post Free. 
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THE GENIUS OF POETRY.—THOMAS BROCK, R A. 
See ** Sculpture in the Royal Academy.” — Page 164. 
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FOR SWEET LOVE’S SAKE. 
By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
Author of “ As the Shadows Fall,” “* A Wingless Angel,” “ The Mystery 


of Jasper Janin,” “ From the Bosom of the Deep,” “ The Dead Man’s 
Secret,” “ Stories Weird and Wonderful,” ete. 


Si Vamour est un vice, c'est un vice plus beau que toutes les vertus. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE O0’FLAGGERTY, 


—! 






HEN Robert Boulcourt arrived at the Gresham Hotel 
he felt out of sorts and restless, and he was possessed 
of an irresistible yearning to see the strange young 


<A} ~woman again, and restore the lost money to her. 


If any one had said to him, “ Robert, this fair but nameless girl 
has turned your head a bit,” he would have laughed thé soft impeach- 
ment to scorn, And possibly he would have been right in so doing. 
Yet, nevertheless, it was a singular fact that some occult influence, 
that it would be almost impossible to give any definition to, rendered 
it extremely difficult to banish her vision from his eyes, and still 
more difficult to shut out the sounds of her voice from his ears. And 
therein, perhaps, lay some of the influence spoken of, for the soft 
voice of a gentle woman is always impressive, but occasionally it is 
absolutely fascinating, when, as is sometimes the case, it may be 
likened to the subdued music of sweet bells heard from afar, when on 
a still summer's evening it comes to one across an expanse of open 
country as if it were the melody of a dream. Occasionally—it 
cannot be denied—the human voice has this charm in it ; undoubtedly 
G 
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it was so in the case of Robert’s fellow-passenger on board the 
Shamrock, and it might be safe to say that her silvery voice, more 
than anything else, it was that had so touched him. Having par- 
taken of some light refreshment, he went upstairs to his room to lie 
down for a short space before the arrival of his friend, and being 
tired he very soon fell asleep. 

In due time Mr. Stewart O’Flaggerty put in an appearance, and 
the meeting between the two friends was very cordial. As wide 
apart as the poles in their natures, they were, as is often the case, 
the firmest of friends. 

O’Flaggerty and Robert had been college chums, and were much 
about the same age. O’Flaggerty was now studying for the medical 
profession at the college in Dublin. His face, owing to an habitual 
thought-frown, would have led one to estimate his age some few years 
in advance of what it really was. Amongst his friends and fellow- 
students he was accounted clever but eccentric. Eccentric no doubt 
he was, Lut his heart was in the right place. He was a hard worker, 
and had successfully passed several severe examinations in the 
profession he wished to adopt. He affected to ignore everything 
that partook at all of the character of sentiment. He was never 
tired of calling the sentimentalists ‘ a race of milksops.” By nature 
he was hard and practical, and it was his ambition to be thought 
“a thorough matter-of-fact person.” He boasted that he had never 
read a line of poetry in his life, not even that of his country’s national 
bard, Tom Moore, the sweet singer. He had once tried to read a 
novel of Sir Walter Scott’s, but broke down lamentably before the 
sixth chapter had been reached, and he vowed that he would never 
make such an attempt again. It was his wont now to say that 
a whole volume of financial statistics had more interest for him 
than the finest poetry or most powerful novel that the Irish bard or 
Scottish novelist had ever penned, He went further than this, too, 
inasmuch as he professed to have a decided aversion to flowers, and 
maintained that music was a study fit only for the weaker intellects 
of women. A favourite theory of his was “that much of the 
physical degeneration of the human race was due to the enormous 
increase in literary productions. He affirmed, that before the 
masses were able to obtain books and papers, they paid attention to 
out-door excercise and athletics; now, however, they were con- 
stantly reading, to the total neglect of those things that were con- 
ducive to bodily health.” 
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He was a noted athlete himself, and prided himself on his well- 
developed muscles and powers of endurance. So far as drinking 
was concerned, he was exceedingly abstemious. The indulgences 
of the table seldom carried him beyond claret, and he limited himself 
in that. He was a great eater, however, and an inveterate smoker. 
“The weed,” he was in the habit of saying, “is my only weakness.” 
In the matter of pipes, he flattered himself he was a connoisseur. 
At his lodgings he had a large collection of pipes from all parts of 
the world. There was scarcely a known description but what was 
represented, while some of his specimens were very old and 
curious. 

In his apartments he smoked a large and elaborate meerschaum. 
He had had it made expressly from his own designs. The carving 
on the stem and bowl represented a dissecting table. On it was 
laid the body of a beautiful young girl. A doctor stood over her, 
and had just inserted a scalpal knife into her bosom. Another 
figure was turning away in sorrow at the thought of such a beautiful 
form being destroyed by the dissecting knife. 

O Flaggerty was pleased to call this “an allegorical group, repre- 
senting the glorious triumph of science over sentiment—+z.-., non- 
sense.” 

But although in this and many other respects he was peculiar, he 
was a sterling fellow, and had a great deal of rugged kindness in 
his nature. He was very jealous of his word when once pledged, 
and it was said that he had never been known to break a promise. 
He represented a very old, and at one time very wealthy Irish 
family, and though they were considerably reduced, they were 
nevertheless in possession of a very snug fortune. The two 
friends had arranged to have a six weeks’ holiday, and to make a 
walking and fishing tour through the Connemara Highlands. 

“ Well, old fellow,” he exclaimed, as he warmly grasped his friend’s 
hand ; “I’m right glad to see you. I heard you were having a 
snooze, so I didn't disturb you, and I’ve been kicking my heels and 
smoking for the last hour.” 

“Well, the fact is, I was rather tired,” answered Robert, “for I 
kept on deck all night.” 

* You had a fine passage crossing, hadn’t you?” 

‘*Couldn’t have been finer. The night was perfectly glorious.” 
“Why did you not go below, then, and turn in?” 
“‘ Well, in the first place, I always prefer the deck to the saloon, 
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unless the night happens to be very cold. But, in the present 
instance, a somewhat peculiar circumstance kept me up.” 

“None of your little affairs of gallantry, I hope?” put in his friend 
ironically, 

* Well, no, not exactly. And yet there was a lady in the case.” 

* Bah! humbug. What a fellow you are, to be sure. Why don’t 
you steer clear of the women? They'll be your ruin, as sure as peas 
are peas.” 

Boulcourt laughed, and exclaimed jovially :— 

** No fear, old fellow. But look here, I’m going to have a bath. 
You shall hear the story over breakfast. In the meantime order 
some beefsteaks and fish, for I’m as hungry as a wolf in winter. 
And don’t forget to tell them to have plenty of steaming coffee ; you 
know my weakness for coffee.” 

With a grunt, O’Flaggerty betook himself to the breakfast-room 
and gave the necessary orders, and then he buried himself in the 
London Times, which had just arrived, and became deeply absorbed 
in his favourite ‘“‘ money article.” 

Boulcourt having indulged in the luxury of a cold bath, which 
brought a fine glow of health into his face, and brushed and combed 
himself until he looked like what he really was, a fine, handsome, 
manly young fellow ; and, further, having adorned his person with 
the whitest of shirts fastened with opal studs, and arrayed himself 
in a very orthodox grey “ tourist suit,” he descended to the breakfast- 
room, fully prepared to do ample justice to the meal. 

“Well, Stewart, old boy, what’s the latest news?” he exclaimed, 
as he commenced to trim his nails with a dainty pocket-knife. 

“ Nothing very startling that I see. There is a fall in Turks, and 
the Bank rate has advanced.” 

*Confound it!” cried Robert, with a laugh ; “have you nothing 
more interesting to tel] me than that? I was in hopes I had left the 
region of newspapers behind in London. I’m out for a holiday, and 
for the time being utterly indifferent to Turks and Bank rates. Why, 
do you know it’s a year ago this very month since we last met. Surely 
you must have a fund of news?” 

* No, I don’t know that I have,” answered Mr. O’Flaggerty, as they 
sat down at a table and the waiter removed the covers, and 


O’Flaggerty prepared to carve up the juicy-looking steak that was 


frizzling on its hot-plate. ‘ Do you take fat? I have worked very 


hard during the year, which has been rather a humdrum cone with 
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me. Pour that coffee out, Bob, will you? Young Carmichael—you 
remember him, of course. He was at Jesus’, you know, during our 
first term. Thanks, I'll take an egg. Well, he was married last 
month—no butter, thanks. Poor devil, he was only twenty-six. 
Some milk, please.” Boulcourt paused in the very act of conveying 
a luscious morsel to his mouth, that he might indulge in a fit of 
uncontrollable laughter at the lugubrious and sober manner in which 
his friend had announced Carmichael’s marriage. 

“ Well, upon my word!” he cried. ‘ One would think, from your 
tone and manner, that the poor fellow had committed suicide, instead 
of having become a happy husband.” 

“Happy husband! Happy fiddlesticks! Better, perhaps, if he 
had committed suicide. A fellow, if he marries at all, has no 
business to do so until he is thirty-five or forty, at the least. He 
begins to know his own mind then, and is capable of ruling a wife, 
and not allowing her to rule him, Besides, Carmichael’s a griffin. 
There’s far too much of the romantic, and too little of the practical, 
in his nature.” 

‘Really, old chap, you are too severe. What I remember of him is, 
that he had a good deal of fine feeling and tenderness in his com- 
position.” 

“Fine feeling, indeed! Fiddlededee! A good deal of tender 
nonsense, you should say. Why, the fellow would faint if he were 
called upon to stick a pin through a dead butterfly.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of the 
porter, who asked which of the two gentleman was Mr. Boulcourt, 

“That is my name,” said Robert. 

‘“‘ There’s a telegram for you, sir.” 

* Hullo! Nothing the matter, I hope?” cried O’Flaggerty. 

“Oh, no; a little affair I was going to tell you of. Excuse me for 
a minute.” He hurriedly tore open the envelope, and read this 
message :— 


*I do not know my daughter’s address. She promised to com- 


municate it on arrival. Pray try and find her out, for the poor 


child will be distracted when she discovers her loss !” 


*“Umph! That's unfortunate,” Robert muttered, as he thrust the 
paper into his pocket. 

“What is unfortunate?” asked his companion, ‘“ But come, finish 
your breakfast, and we will talk afterwards. It doesn’t seem to be a 


matter of very serious importance.” 
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“T cannot eat anything more, thanks ; for to a person in whom I 
am interested this is of importance, and the message has taken away 
my appetite.” He rose from his seat, and crossing to the window, 
stared out into the busy street, as though he had some vague notion 
he might see her. 

O’Flaggerty, however, did not think it was of such importance to 
him that it ought to be allowed to interfere with ix appetite, and so 
he proceeded to leisurely finish his breakfast. That done, he rose, 
and crossing to where his friend stood, he wheeled up two 
chairs. 

“ Now, my dear fellow, sit down and Jet me know your trouble ;” 
and he seated himself in one of the chairs, and toyed with a gold 
toothpick. 

“ Really, the matter is so urgent that I should waste no time,” was 
the reply. 

“Do try and be a little less impetuous,” remarked tie other. 
“ Confound it, I’ve broken my toothpick. You may depend upon it, 
dear boy, that matters, even of the most serious urgency, lose 
nothing by being deliberately discussed, Do be sensible, now, and 
sitdown. Ah, that’s right. Now, then, what is the grievance? But 
suppose we have a cigar? Here, I can recommend these. They are 
some I got direct from my cousin in Havana.” 

** Excuse me, Stewart, but really I cannot smoke just now.” 

* As you will, Waiter, give me a light, please. Thanks.” O’Flag- 
gerty, having lighted his cigar to his satisfaction, ; uffed forth a 
cloud of fragrant smoke, and leaning back in his chair he waited 
for his friend to speak. 

“T am in a difficulty, and I shall be glad of your assistance,” 
Robert said at length. 

“ Pray command me, if I can be of service. But try a cigar. Let 
me persuade you. The settlement of difficult points is always 
assisted by smoke. Ah, that’s right,” as Robert took the proffered 
case, and proceeded to pierce the end of a choice Havana. 

“ Remember, you are out for a holiday, and have left all your 
eares in London,” O’Flaggerty added, with a sly wink. “ Well, go on, 


proceed, I’m all ears.” 


“The affair may be briefly told,” began Robert, somewhat sheep- 


ishly, as though he were afraid of being bantered. “I had a 


5 
travelling companion, a lady——-” O’Flaggerty puffed at his cigar 


until he was enveloped in smoke, After a pause, Boulcourt con. 


« 
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tinued, “A lady in whom I became interested. She was very 
young, and very pretty-—-—” 

“ Bob, let us stroll down Sackville Street, and see the latest 
quotations. The air of this room is oppressive,” and O’Flaggerty 
half rose from his seat. 

“*T must ask you to listen to me, Stewart. Or if you prefer to go 
out, you must go alone.” 

O’Flaggerty shrugged his shoulders as, sitting down again, he 
observed : — 

“T meant no offence, but you know my dislike for such matters. 
However, fire away. 1’ll listen to it,” and he leaned back with the 
air of one who was subjecting himself to martyrdom for his friend’s 
sake, 

“ Tf you would not be so impetuous,” Robert returned, with a little 
sarcasm in his tone, “we should get on better. Briefly, then, the 
affair is this: My companion was a young girl, coming over here to 
fulfil an engagement with an opera troupe. In the course of a con- 
versation I had with her, I ascertained that the poor child had been 
driven through straitened circumstances, and with the very laudable 
intention of being able to assist her family, to accept an engagement 
as a chorus singer at two pounds a week. I fear, however, she has 
got into bad hands. After she had left the vessel, I found on the 
chair which she had occupied an envelope containing a letter and a 
five-pound note. From what she told me, I know that this money 


was all she possessed, and that it would have to maintain her for 


four or five weeks. Here are the letter and telegram. They will 


explain themselves. Read them.” 

Having deliberately read the address on the envelope, the letter, 
and the telegram, O’Flaggerty handed them back, with a reflective 
“ Humph,” and went on with his smoking again. 

“‘ Now, there are two things I should like to do,” continued Robert ; 
“they are, to rescue this young woman from the trap into which I 
believe she has fallen, and return the money to her immediately.” 

There was a considerable pause. The Irishman emitted smoke 
jets from his mouth, and thoughtfully watched them fade away into 
blue filminess. At last he spoke, just as his friend’s patience was 
getting exhausted. 

“Tt occurs to me, that of your two things, the first is mere silly 
sentiment, totally infeasible, and therefore must be dismissed. You 


have no authority to act, and are an utter stranger to the girl. The 
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second is a matter of duty. We must endeavour to find her out, 
and return the money. That being done, your duty will have ended, 
and she must no longer occupy your thoughts.” 

“ That is easily said. It may not be so easy of accomplishment. 
But you suggest no means by which we can trace her.” 

**That is comparatively easy,” was the answer. “The letter is 
signed with the initials ‘J. R.,’ no doubt those of the proprietor of 
this troupe. The movements of an English opera troupe, travelling 
through the country, may be easily followed. Let us find out the 
name by which the troupe is known.” 

** But how ?” 

“Don’t be impatient. Waiter.” 

“ Sor.” 

* Do you know of an English opera company at present travelling 
in Ireland?” 

“An uproar company, is it, sor? Indeed,sor, I don’t know. I 
know there are some great blackguards knocking about from the 
other side, but I never heard of them by that name.” 

* Send the manager here,” said O’Flaggerty, with a faint smile on 


his imperturbable face. 


In a few moments the manager came into the room, and, in answer 


to O’Flaggerty’s questions, said he believed there was a company in 
the country under the leadership of a man styling himself Rudolph 
Jakes. The last place where they had performed, he believed, was 
at Kingston, and he had heard that the entertainment had been quite 
a fiasco. 

Having imparted all he knew, the manager withdrew. 

“That is one point gained, Bob,” said O’Flaggerty. “ ‘ Rudolph 
Jakes ’—that’s our man.” 

“So far so good ; but how are we to find out where this fellow 
hangs out, and where he has taken the young lady to?” 

* Nothing easier, now that we know the name. Put on your hat, 
and come with me. I know a public house, near the theatre, that is 
frequented by theatrical people. In fact, it is their rendezvous. The 
landlord is an old ‘pro.’ himself. He knows everybody—that is, 
everybody in a theatrical sense. He will be able to give us some 
information.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A BEAUTIFUL MYSTERY, 


In the course of a quarter of an hour the friends stood at the bar 
of this house. ‘“ Professionals” in various stages of seediness were 
lolling about ; and the walls of the place were covered with sporting 
prints and portraits of theatrical celebrities. 

“Do you know anything of ‘Jakes’ Opera Company’?” 
O’Flaggerty asked, addressing himself to the landlord. 

“ Well, a little,” was the somewhat cautious answer. “I’m a kind 
of agent for them, and authorised to receive messages and letters. 
Can I be of service to you?” 

“No, thank you ; but if you can give me the proprietor’s address, 
I shall be greatly obliged.” 

“T really do not know it at the present moment,” answered the 
landlord slowly, at the same time eying the questioner suspiciously, 
and possibly thinking that he was a writ-server, or something of the 
kind. “The fact is, I don’t think he’s in Dublin at all just now.” 

** Whose that—old Jakes? Oh yes, he is,” chimed in a shabby- 
looking man, who was sitting on the top of an empty barrel, and 
drumming against its sides with his down-at-heel boots, that had 
long been a stranger to the blacking-brush. “Jakes has made a find 
in London,” continued the individual, with a knowing wink of his 
beery eyes. ‘“ Young woman; never been out before. He says her 
voice will make his fortune, but Jakes has had many finds, according 
to his own account, that were to make his fortune ; but as he’s as far 
off the fortune as ever, one begins to get doubtful. Ilis new girl 
came across by the Shamrock last night, and Jakes’ old woman came 
with her. Sly dog, Jakes. I suppose he was afraid to trust his 
nightingale alone. He might have lost her.” The man winked 
again, as if he thought he had uttered a very clever thing. 5 

The pulsations of Boulcourt’s heart quickened, and his face flushed 
with indignation as he heard this, and began to feel that his surmises 
were correct. But he deemed it wise not to say anything yet. 


** Will you have something to drink ?”— this to the shabby man 


on the barrel—asked O’Flaggerty, as he proceeded to light up a fresh 


cigar. 

* Thank you, sir. I will, with much pleasure.” 

“What shall it be?” 

“Well, I'll have a soda and brandy. Bill”—to the landlord 
‘give us a pale and fizz.” 
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The shabby man had been drinking small beer out of a pewter 
pot ; but he put the pot away with disdain now—it is true he had 
emptied it—and taking a long and deep pull at the effervescing 
beverage just poured out, he replaced the glass on the counter with 
a grunt of extreme satisfaction, and as he wiped his dripping 
moustache with a very dirty coloured handkerchief, he remarked :— 

* By heaven ! it’s a treat to taste the old drink again.” 

When the shabby man had settled himself once more comfort- 
ably on his barrel and got a black cutty pipe to work, O'Flaggerty 
asked :— 

‘Did I understand you to say that this Mr. Jakes is the proprietor 
of the troupe, and that he is in Dublin now?’ 

* Yes. But Jakes ain’t his name you, know. He calls himself 
Rudolph Jakes, because it sounds foreign like, but his real name is 
Isaac Stagg.” 

“ He’s probably a Jew, then?” 

“Yes. Why lor’ bless yer. I knew Isaac six-and-twenty years 
ago. He and I were cronies, and used to travel with Old Betterson’s 
Dramatic Company. Isaac always had a good voice, and he went in 
for cultivation. Then he managed to make a match with Adeéle 
Sachet. She’d been singing for many years, and was ancient then ; 
but she had some money. That was a great point with Isaac, Some- 
how he always managed to do better than I did.” 

This mournful reflection caused the shabby man to make 
another appeal to the glass for solace, and apparently having derived 


it therefrom, he was about to rattle off some more pages of his own 


and his crony’s life’s history, but O'Flaggerty interrupted him by 


asking him :-— 

‘‘ Perhaps you can tell me where this dear friend of yours is stay- 
ing at present ?” 

The shabby man put one of his dirty fingers against his bulbous 
nose, and shutting one of his bleared eyes, he said :— 

“Tt ain’t a writ, is it, governor? No larks, you know, ’cause I 
ain't the man to round on a pal, though I am down on my 
luck.” 

“You may make yourself quite easy on that point,” answered 
O’Flaggerty, with a laugh. ‘“1’ll pledge you my honour it’s not.” 

“That's all right, sir. Well, Jakes is staying at his hotel ”—here 
the shabby man grinned very unpleasantly, and revealed the 


blackened stumps in his mouth that did duty for teeth, ‘Isaac is 
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very fond of talking about his hotel,” he added ironically, as he 
drained his glass and wrung his moustache. 

“ And may I inquire where his hotel is situated ?” 

* Mike Mulligan’s coffee-house up the court.” 

The speaker jerked his thumb over his shoulder to indicate the 
precise bearing of Mulligan’s coffee-house, and according to this 
indication it was situated up the street, and not very far from where 
they stood. 

Boulcourt would have hurried off there and then, but his friend 
restrained him, and whispered :— 

‘Do, for goodness sake, be patient.” 

The shabby man’s glass was empty. It was refilled at O’Flag- 
gerty’s request. Then, with a “thank you” and “good day,” he 
sauntered out in company with his friend, and, no doubt, much to 
the regret of the shabby man, who for the same payment would 
have gone on retailing the history of his dear friend all day. 

The court was quickly discovered. As they stood at the top the 
young men could see a projecting signboard which bore the legend, 
“ Michael Mulligan, Coffee and Refreshment.” 

“T have aided you all I can,” O’Flaggerty remarked ; “and will 
return to the Gresham to await your return. Seek the young lady 
out, return her the money, and come away. But, pray, do not let 
your sentiment overcome your good sense. If you do, you will 
probably stir up a nest of hornets about your ears. Let me remind 
you of a good old saying—‘ It is impossible to handle pitch without 
defiling yourself.’” 

Loulcourt felt a little annoyed at his friend’s bluntness of speech, 
but knowing how genuine he was, he swallowed down his choler and 
remarked :— 

** You are such an excellent tactician, old fellow, that I think you 
had better accompany me. Besides, we might as well handle the 
pitch together,” he added slyly. 

“No, there is no necessity for that. You will do better alone ; 
the affair is not one in which I have any right to meddle. I expect 
you will rejoin me in about an hour. Till then, good day.” 

O’Flaggerty sauntered away, and Boulcourt stood irresolute for 
some moments gazing down the dingy court, and fee!ing very much 


as if the step he was about to take would in some way influence his 


future life. The incident in itself was commonplace enough. He 
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was in possession of some lost money, and had found the where- 
abouts of the owner. Having discovered her, it only remained for 
him to restore the property, and then, so far as he was concerned, 
the matter should end. 

Should, but would it? He was intuitively convinced that it would 
not. 

He walked to the coffee-house, pushed the door, and it opened. 

The place was most uninviting—dark, dingy, and ill-smelling <A 
slatternly woman confronted him in the passage. 

‘** Are yer seeking lodgings, gintleman?” she asked. 

** No, I wish to see Mr. Jakes.” 

“Come this way, yer honour,” said the woman, as she led the way 
into a small and poorly-furnished room. Then she left him. A 
newspaper was lying on the table; he took it up to beguile the 
time, and as some diversion to his thoughts. An advertisement 
immediately attracted his attention. It was headed *‘ Jakes’ Cele- 
brated English Opera Company.” The paper was a Dublin journal, 
and bore the previous day’s date. 

The advertisement set forth that the company would perform forone 
night only in the theatre of Dublin, prior to their southern tour, and 
that on this occasion Miss Ethel Sylvester, a celebrated soprano 
singer from London, would have the honour of making her first 


> 


appearance, 


Could this Ethel Sylvester be his travelling companion of the day 


before? he thought. His meditation was cut short by the entrance 
of some one, who said :— 

“You wish to see me, sir?” 

Robert turned quickly round, and found himself face to face with 
the man whom he had seen on the quay early that morning in 
company with the young lady and her guardian. 

*“You are Mr. Rudolph Jakes. I presume,” he said. 

“That is my name, sir. Permit me to ask yours?” 

* Robert Boulcourt, of Boulcourt Hall, Guildford, Surrey,” was 
the dignified answer. 

‘And to what am I indebted for this visit, Mr. Boulcourt ?” 
Jakes asked, and motioning his visitor to take a chair. 

“T wish to see a young lady who is under your care. She crossed 
by the boat from Holyhead last night, and I understand that her 
name is Miss Daisy Easton.” 


‘Pardon me, but I know of no such person—that is to speak 
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professionally. But I presume you desire to see my new soprano, 
Miss Ethel Sylvester ?” 
“The lady I wish to see is the one you met on the quay this 


































morning.” 

“Ah! just so. But I fear your wish cannot be gratified at 
present,” answered Jakes, growing suspicious. “I will take any 
message, however, you like.” 

“Thank you, but I wish to, and must see her myself,” Robert 
returned, boldly. “I am anxious to return some money of hers, 
which I found on the chair she had occupied on board the vessel.” 

“Oh, the five-pound note,” exclaimed Jakes, coarsely. ‘ The girl's 
done nothing but fume about it ever since she came in.” 

Robert felt greatly annoyed at the disrespectful way in which this 
fellow spoke, and from that moment he took a strong prejudice 
against him. 

“*T shall feel obliged, sir, if you will announce me to the lady,” 
he said, somewhat haughtily. 

The swarthy face of Jakes darkened with anger, as he replied, 

“Ts your only business to return the money ?” 

‘That is my only business.” 

“Then why not give the note to me ?” 

* You must really pardon me for saying bluntly that I shall do 
nothing of the kind,” answered Robert, losing his patience a little. 

Jakes bit his lips with annoyance, and the expression on his some- 
what sinister-looking features bespoke a feeling the reverse of 
friendly for his visitor. 

‘You are a very obstinate young man, I think,” he remarked, 
with a sneer. 

“Tam, when occasion requires.” 

*“'You would scarcely be surprised at my caution,” Jakes said, 
after a pause, and with a whine in his tone, “if you knew the 
trouble I’ve had to get her here. By the way, are you connected in 
any way with the family?” 

“No, Iam an absolute stranger, and never saw the young lady 
before in my life until last night.” 

“So much the better,” answered Jakes, with a sigh of relief. “ The 
girl has a magnificent mezzo-soprano voice, and I have undertaken to 


bring her out. She signed a three years’ engagement with me a 





month ago ; and since then her friends have done all they could to 


persuade her not to come. As I am paying her well, and have already 
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made a considerable advance, for her mother is almost a pauper, I 
was obliged to threaten legal proceedings.” 

Robert's contempt and disgust for this fellow grew stronger every 
minute. He felt sure he was a crafty, selfish, and unscrupulous knave 
who would render the unfortunate girl's life a misery. 

Jakes saw, perhaps, that he had nothing to gain by prevarication, 
or opposition to the wishes of the visitor, so he rang the bell, and 
when the slatternly woman appeared in obedience to the summons, 
he said peremptorily :— 

“ Show this young man up to Miss Sylvester’s room.” The way 
in which “this young man” was said indicated clearly that the 
speaker tried to be offensive in his speech. “ You will not detain 
the girl long, I suppose,” he added, roughly. ‘I have advised her 
to lie down, for she is very tired, and she has much rehearsing to do 
before she can appear on Saturday.” 

“ My stay will, I doubt not, be very short,” Robert answered, 
with great dignity, as, with a frigid bow, he followed the woman out. 
of the room. She led the way up a flight of ricketty stairs, until 
they reached a landing that was in total darkness, 

“Tf ye wait a moment, I'll tell the lady ye want her,” said the 
woman. 

Robert stood still, and the woman advanced a little, and, tapping 
on a door, opened it. 

“Sure, colleen, here’s a gintleman wants to see yer,” was her 
abrupt way of announcing the visitor. 


“ A gentleman wishes to see me!” 


exclaimed Miss Easton, in 
amazement, as she rose hurriedly from a sofa on which she had been 
lying. 

Without hesitation, Robert, who could see through the open door- 
way, entered, and as he removed his hat and bowed politely, he 
said, not without some sense of confusion :— 

* Pardon the liberty I have taken, Miss Easton, but -—” 

She motioned the woman to retire, and turning a very red face to 
him, that only too plainly told how embarrassed she was by being 
thus unexpectedly intruded upon, she stammered :— 

“Really, Mr. —— pardon me, I haven’t the pleasure of knowing 
your name.” 

* Robert Boulcourt,’ he put in. 
** Really, Mr. Boulcourt, I never expected I should see you again. 
Pray, how did you find me?” 
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“No very difficult task. Your employer seems to be well known 
amongst a certain class of people, and a few inquiries were all that 
were necessary. But be seated, I beg.” He placed a seat for her 
near the table, and sat down himself opposite her. He had noticed, 
when she sprarg from the sofa, that her face was very pale. Now 
it was flushed, and her eyes were brilliant. He was convinced, 
moreover, that those beautiful eyes had been dimmed with tears. 
not many minutes ago. There were unmistakable traces of the 
fact ; and yet this young woman seemed to possess the power, 
unusual in a girl of her age, of being able to mask the real state 


of her feelings. ‘After wishing you good-bye this morning,” 





Robert continued, “I certainly did not think I should have the 
pleasure of seeing you again so soon, and but for the uneasiness 
you may have suffered, I should be inclined to say that the cireum- 
stances that have brought me here were most fortunate. At any 
rate, you will pardon me for saying that your loss is decidedly my 
gain.” 

Miss Easton blushed still deeper at these words, and she did not 
seem quite at ease as she remarked :— 

“T gather from this, sir, that you have come to return the money 
I was so stupid as to lose out of my pocket.” 

“T am pleased to say that is the object of my visit. I found the 
envelope, containing a letter and a five pound note, on the chair 
that you had occupied. I must plead guilty to having read the 
letter. I opened it, thinking I might get your address.” 


lie handed her the lost article, and she took it eagerly. Then she 





said very earnestly, and there was just a perceptible quiver of the 
lower lip :— 

“You have placed me under a very deep obligation to you, sir. 
Your kindness and attention during the journey, and the trouble you 
have taken to restore this money, will always make me remember 
you with respect and gratitude. I put the note into the envelope 
for safety, and I must have pulled it out of my pocket with my hand- 
kerchief.” 

“ Really, the little service I have rendered is hardly worth thanks,” 
he said, wishing to say something, and yet feeling puzzled what to 
say. ‘I have done no more than I should have done for any one 
else similarly situated.” 

What was it that caused the changed look to come into her 


beautiful face—a look as if she had suddenly been stricken with sore 
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pain. A desk—that she had evidently been using—stood on the 
table, and opening the lid, she bent down as if looking for something, 
but in reality to hide her face from him. 

Keen as was his penetration ordinarily, he failed to notice that 
something he had said had been, as it were, a barbed arrow, wounding 
the sensitiveness of this young lady. 

Quickly recovering her self-possession, she closed the desk, and 
looked at him inquiringly. 

There was an awkward pause. His mission being finished, he felt 
it his duty to go, and arose for that purpose. 

“Oh, by the way,” he exclaimed, “I had almost forgotten that I 
found your handkerchief on the chair also,” and he produced from his 
pocket the delicate, perfumed thing of cambric and lace. “ But, do 
you know I have a strange fancy. I wish you would humour it.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Permit me to retain this handkerchief.” 

“Retain it?” she answered, with a laugh of surprise; “what a 
curious idea. Why, what possible use could it be to you?” 

“Tt would be a souvenir,” he said, impressively. 

Her eyes dropped, and for a moment she seemed undecided ; then, 
with some show of resolution, she said :— 

“No, sir, I should prefer that you returned it to me.” 

He was disappointed. No doubt he was very foolish, and sensible 
of his foolishness, but it was a fact that her refusal caused him a little 
pang. He placed the handkerchief on the table, and felt that he no 
longer had the slightest excuse for lingering. 

“ As a longer stay on my part would be intruding on your time, 
Miss Easton, I must wish you good afternoon.” 

He held out his hand, and she took it in her own, which was 
shapely, white, and delicate. 

“Good afternoon, sir. Again I thank you for your great kind- 
ness,” she said. 

“Pray don’t mention it. You have my best wishes for your 


” He reached the door. He lingered for a 


success and happiness. 
moment, as if undecided whether to go or not. He felt as if he 
could not tear himself away. The indecision was but momentary. 
He was quick to act in cases of emergency. His mind was made up, 
and he turned back into the room. Miss Easton had resumed her 
seat, and was preparing to write, but she laid down her pen, and 


looked at him inquiringly and in great surprise. 
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“ Miss Easton,” he began, but there was certainly a tremour in 
his voice as though he was not quite master of himself, “ you will 
pardon me if I confess that you have awakened within me more 
than a passing interest in your affairs. This arises from the fact 
that you so ingenuously told me something of your home life ; and 
I am bold enough to say that totally inexperienced as you are in the 
ways of the world you have chosen a walk in life that is beset with 
difficulties, snares, and temptations.” He paused, as if waiting for 
her to make some observations. But she did not speak—only looked 
at him in a surprised way. “ With this preface,” he went on, and 
feeling more embarrassed, “I trust you will permit me to ask one or 
two questions, and I pledge you my honour as a gentleman they are 
not actuated by mere curiosity, while anything you may confide in me 
shall be sacred.” 

“7 may at once say, sir, that your assurance is unnecessary,” she 
observed with great composure. “I am convinced that whatever 
your motives may be they are at least honourable ones. I will 
therefore endeavour to answer whatever you may be pleased to ask.” 

lle grew a little bolder from her speech, and went on— 

“First, then, have you any idea of the kind of life a travelling 
professional leads ?” 

“ None whatever. I am perfectly ignorant ; but I believe it to be 
a very pleasant one.” 

“ Alas! I am afraid, Miss Easton, that is an illusion that will be 
only too quickly dispelled.” 

Something like an expression of annoyance overspread her face as 
with a show of self-assurance she answered — 

“There IT must differ from you. I think that like my mamma you 
are prejudiced against the stage without knowledge and without 
cause.” 

‘By no means prejudiced,” he said, “ but deeply impressed with a 
sense of its unfitness as a means of livelihood for a young lady deli- 
cately nurtured as you have been,” 

She drew herself up, and there was a dignity and grace in her 
pose, and pride in her voice, as she answered him thus — 

‘*Mr. Boulcourt, | may be a very inexperienced girl, and even 
very foolish, but I have always been taught that it is our duty to 
cheerfully and patiently meet the trials of life, and in my own small 
way I am striving to do this. My mamma, who once moved in the 


best society, has been compelled of late years to turn her exceptional 
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musical and vocal talents to account on behalf of her family. I have 
watched her health gradually give way under the pressure of her 
arduous duties, until | have blushed with shame at being unable to 
render her any assistance. She was always proud of my voice, and 
through her it has been most carefully cultivated. Madame Jakes 
frequently visited our house to practise music with mamma, and she 
was always telling me that it was a sin to let my voice be idle, for 
there was a little gold mine in it. She urged me to bind myself to 
her husband for three years, during which time I was to have two 
pounds a week, and she would bring me out as an opera singer. My 
mother, however, could not be brought to give her consent—in fact, 
she was angry whenever the subject was mentioned. But I saw 
that it was a splendid opening. Two pounds a week for three years, 
and then the prospect of earning great sums of money was not to be 
lightly thrown away. When Madame left London she was always 
writing and urging me to join her. 1 did not show these letters to 
mamma, for I was sure she would say that madam—against whom 
she was much prejudiced—had some self-interested motives in thus 
writing. At last 1 informed her that I was determined to accept 
the engagement, and | reminded her that I had reached an age when 
she could no longer exercise any legal control over me. Thus 
pressed, she reluctantly gave her consent. Madam’s husband was in 
London at the time, and as he had an agreement drawn up I signed 
it. I do not think I have been guilty of any great disobedience in 
taking this step, for I have been actuated by the sole desire to assist 
mamma and my brothers.” 

Robert had listened with great interest to this little narrative, and 
as she finished he answered :— 

“The principle is very praiseworthy, Miss Easton, but I adhere 
to my. former statement that the career you have chosen is a bad 
one.” 

“ And pray, sir, in what other capacity could I, an inexperienced 
girl, earn two pounds a week?” she asked with animation, 

“ Alas, I know not. sut I am sure of one thing, these Jakes’ are 
perfectly indifferent to your interests. They think only of their 
own, They bind you to serve them for three years at the paltry 
salary of two pounds a week, but during that time they will probably 
make many hundreds out of you.” 


“Sir, I am quite sure you are doing them an injustice,” Miss 
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Easton answered with some show of indignation. “I beg that you 
will not repeat the assertion.” 

“T crave your forgiveness, Miss Easton, if I have given you offence,” 
he said, earnestly and pleadingly. ‘‘I had no intention of doing so.” 

“T am not so foolish as to take offence at trifles, sir. Besides it 
would be base ingratitude for me to be offended at what I feel to be 
a most kindly interest on your part.” 

“T thank you for saying that,” he replied. ‘“ I am emboldened by 
it to ask one or two more questions. Ifa more agreeable sphere for 
the exercise of your talents were found, would you be inclined to with- 
draw from this engagement ¢” 

‘“ However willing I might be to do so, I could not. I am bound 
by stamped agreement,” she returned, and looking at him with 
curious interest. 

He felt the force of the argument, for he knew that an agreement 
was an instrument that could not be lightly ignored. After some 
reflection, however, he said— 

But supposing that some means, which at present I confess do not 
suggest themselves to me, could be found by which this agreement 
might be cancelled, would you agree to have it cancelled and return 
to your mamma?” 

She did not reply immediately, but half averting her head, reached 
over the table to get some paper. It was a dexterous movement 
executed to hide her face from him, in order that he might not see 
that his question had pained her in some way. Whatever the 
emotion might have been, however, it was gone quickly, as mastering 
herself by that strong will she possessed, she turned to him with her 
beautiful eyes flashing with determination and made this curious 
answer 

* Mr. Boulcourt, had you put that question to me half an hour 
ago, I might have said yes, now I resolutely say no.” 

“Indeed! You surprise me. May I enquire what has caused the 
change in such a brief space of time ¢” 

“| cannot answer that ; but I have spoken the truth.” 

“‘Then I am extremely sorry I can be of no further service,” he 
said, with manifest grief. “ But tell me, do you think the Jakes’ 
will treat you kindly ?” 

“ Madame has always been kind,” was the evasive answer. 

‘* But will she continue to be so?” 
“ T think she will.” 
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* But Mr. Jakes, will he——” 

“T know very little of him,” she interrupted. 

“ But you have, I presume, formed some opinion of him ?” 

“Yes, and to be candid, I think he is ungentlemanly and vulgar. 
But, after all, this may only be his manner, and I am probably doing 
him an injustice.” 

“For your own sake, I hope you are,” Robert replied with a little 
sigh. “Then nothing will induce you to re-consider your determina- 
tion?” 

* Nothing.” 

“ At any rate permit me to give you my card, and should you ever 
need assistance, I beg that you will not scruple to command my ser- 
vices if they can be of value.” 

“Tam more than obliged to you, sir,” she said, with assumed care- 
lessness, as she scanned the bit of pasteboard. ‘I see you are a 
doctor. Well, I do not think I shall ever trouble you; but I shall 
never forget your kindness.” 

He would have liked to have said more, but felt somehow that he 
couldn’t, for there was a weight at his heart that he could not ac- 
count for. And as he took her hand, he was sorely tempted to raise 
these dainty beautiful fingers to his lips in chivalrous homage. But 
he was afraid she might misinterpret the action, and struggling with 
himself, he resisted. 

A few moments later he groped his way along the dark landing 
and down the creaking staircase. On reaching the passage he found 
Mr. Rudolph Jakes, otherwise Isaac Stagg, standing at the door. 
There was a sulky frown on his dark face, and he said in gruff tones 
as Robert passed— 

“Well, young fellow, you’ve been a long time with that girl. The 
fact is she will be knocked up for the want of rest, and she has a long 
musical part to study between now and Saturday, It’s a pity some 
people cannot time their visits more opportunely.” 

Robert was annoyed and insulted at this intentional rudeness. He 
was about to reply, but checked himself, and passed on without 
deigning an answer. 

On reviewing the interview he had had he felt puzzled to account 
for the change in her manner towards the latter part. ‘“ What did 
I say to cause it ?” he asked himself ; but the question proved a pro- 
blem he could not answer. One thing was certain—she had made a 


strange impression upon him, and the more he tried to divert his 
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thoughts the more they reverted to her, and all the way back to the 
hotel, notwithstanding the streams of busy, bustling life that flowed 


by, her face, and her face only, was before his eyes. 


CHAPTER V. 
PLAYING WITH FIRE. 

‘Look here, Bob, it strikes me very forcibly that you have got 
some stupid sentimental notions in your head about this Miss Easton. 
We have been out now eight days, and you seem to me to take no 
earthly interest in our trip.” 

The speaker of these words was the O’Flaggerty, as, enjoying him- 
self as usual with one of his choice Havanas, he was reclining in a 
huge easy chair, with his feet cocked on the sill of a window in the 
lonely little hotel in Glendalough. This hotel, as many a tourist will 
know, is a gem, and its setting perfect so far as savage beauty is 
concerned. In fact, it is doubtful whether the whole of the British 
Islands have anything else to show that can compare with this wild 
country of the Joyce for grandeur. The little hotel, embosomed 
amongst clustering trees, stands on the bank of an exquisite lake, 
and turn which way the eye will it encounters nothing but lake and 
mountain and wild lonely gorges. The Twelve Pin Mountains rise 
on the opposite side of the lake, and their rugged sides and shattered 
outlines fill in a picture that is almost weird, and certainly fascinating. 
Of vegetation there is little, and one may travel for many miles 
without seeing a tree ; but everywhere the graceful bog cotton, with 
its white, fluffy head, dances to the piping breeze ; while overhead 
the hawk and the lordly eagle wheel in giddy flight, and have their 
nests and rear their young in the solemn fastnesses where the foot of 
man seldom treads. 

The two friends had travelled from Dublin to Galway—*“ The city 
of the Tribes,” with its dark-skinned and half Spanish beauties, and 
its wonderful salmon leap. From thence they had taken steamer up 
the superb Lough Corrib, that is without a compeer in the kingdom. 
And having spent a day at the out of the world village, Cong, and 
explored the truly romantic caverns there, they had taken to the 
road, and had reached Glendalough that afternoon. They hada turn 
on the lake after arriving, and had brought out half-a-dozen trout 
which were already being prepared for their supper. 
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The sun had almost set now, and the western sky was aflame with 
fretted fire. The riven peaks of the Nine Pins, and the Marm 
Turk mountains were bathed in living gold, while on the lower slopes, 
an indefinable shade of purple softened all the harshness, and toned 
down the rugged rocks until they looked shadowy and strange. 
Here and there an aiguille-like peak was tipped with brilliant 
crimson, and all the lakes were dazzling sheets of red gold. 

The scene was truly beautiful and impressive, and Rebert, feeling 
its beauty had let his cigar out, and was gazing abstractedly across 
the glowing lakes, and the brown bog-lands to those dreamy and 
lordly hills which the magic lights of the dying day steeped with an 
effulgence that took away every atom of their savageness, and left 
only their marvellous grandeur. 

“By jove, Stewart, isn’t this superb,” he suddenly exclaimed as if 
he had not noticed his friend’s remark, and being quite carried away 
by the witchery of the hour and the enthusiasm of his nature. 
“Why, it’s enough to make a fellow burst into poetry,” he added, 
quite excitedly, 

* Poetry !—stuff!” growled his ecmpanion. ‘Do, for goodness 
sake, come down from those aerial regions of nonsense, and talk 
sense. Didn’t you hear my previous observation ?” 

** No, upon my word,’ 

“That’s the result of your ‘flights of fancy.’ Do try and be 
practical for a moment or two. What I remarked was that Miss 
Easton seems to occupy all your thoughts, to the exclusion of every- 
body and everything else.” Robert coloured a little, as though he 
had been detected in a guilty act. ‘ You’ve spoilt that cigar by 
allowing it to go out,” added the O’Flaggerty, as he noticed his 
friend’s confusion. Robert desperately seized a box of matches, 
with the intention of re-lighting, but his companion arrested him in 
the act by an exclamation of disgust. ‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
do that. The man who would light a cigar twice would not hesitate 
to dine off his grandmother. Once let a cigar out and it’s ruined. 
Here, try another ;” and he tossed his silver-mounted case into his 
friend’s lap. 

Robert opened the case and proceeded deliberately to select a 
choice specimen, and having pierced the end and lit it he emitted 
several great puffs of smoke before answering, his object having been 
to gain time and compose himself. 


* Well, old fellow, I must confess that Miss Easton has been the 
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subject of my thoughts occasionally, though not, as you observe, to 
the exclusion of everything else. But why should I not think of 
her ?” 

“For two reasons,” answered the other, with the provoking imper- 
turbability so characteristic of him. ‘“ For two reasons,” he repeated. 
“ The first, because in thinking of this unknown girl, you are not 
acting honourably to the lady who has the best claim upon your 
thoughts ; secondly, even assuming it possible that ever you could be 
such a consummate ass as to lose your head to this miserable opera 
singer, you could not make her your wife.” 

* Why?” Robert asked with quick, nervous sharpness, in which 
was a ring of anger, while the scarlet of his face had faded and given 
place to a pallor. 

Without betraying the shadow ofa sign that he noticed this anger, 
or without so much as shifting his position by a hair’s breadth, the 
O’Flaggerty answered with freezing coldness, ‘‘ Because your father 
would not permit of it; and you are not the man I take you for 
if you set your back up against your father,” 

Robert was silent and thoughtful for some little time ; then in his 
usual tone he said 

“You have jumped toa conclusion that has never once entered 
my head. How could I think of marrying a girl whom I have only 
seen twice and know nothing about !” 

“Then my advice is—dismiss the subject once and for ever.” 

** Well, that is somewhat difficult to accomplish, Stewart.” 

* Don't be absurd. Nothing is difficult to a resolute man.” 

‘¢ But don’t you think there is such a thing as Fate, against which 
we may struggle hopelessly?” Robert asked timidly, and playing 
with his cigar in a nervous way. 

“Fate! Bah! A man makes his own fate.” 

“ There I differ from you.” 

‘Enjoy your opinions, dear friend Bob, But tell me how— in the 
name of goodness—can this person influence your ‘fate,’ as you are 
so fond of the term. You meet a pretty and wayward, but poor 
and nameless girl on board of a steamer; you treat her with the 
politeness due to her sex, and there the matter should have ended ; 
but that wretched aflair of the five-pound note threw you in contact 
with her again. Its restoration should have been the work of 
five minutes. Instead of that you allowed it to occupy nearly two 


hours, During that time I suppose you did nothing but compli- 
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ment each other, and you came away with the idea that you had 


made a deep impression upon her ?” 


‘Your conclusion is not only wrong, but unfair,” Robert replied, 


showing more animation. “I had no such idea. I know that you 
laugh at what you are pleased to term my sentiment, but I will 
brave your ridicule, and avow that I feel more than a passing interest 
in this young lady. 3ut my interest is purely the interest of 
sympathy—nothing else. I am sorry that a young girl just fresh 
from her mother’s side should have to commence to fight the battle 
of life under such unfavourable auspices.” 

“ Bob! Bob! Bob!” said the O Flaggerty gravely, ‘* don’t be a 
traitor to yourself, my boy. The interest of sympathy, as you 
prettily phrase it, is a deuced dangerous thing for a young man 
to have for a pretty woman, Shun women, as | dv. I look 
upon them as necessary evils, but no woman will ever entangle 
me. No no, my dear friend, don’t try to deceive yourself ; certainly 
you will not deceive me. That interest of sympathy is a false 
quantity, and will throw the whole sum of your life wrong if you are 
not careful.” 

* We cannot all be such fossilised old cynics as you,” Robert 
retorted with rather a bitter laugh ; and then he added defiantly, 
‘I firmly believe Miss Easton and | will yet become better 
acquainted.” 

*To what end?” asked the O’Flaggerty, very pointedly, as he 
manipulated another cigar, and fixing his keen, cold grey eyes on 
gagement between 


os 


Robert. ‘There could never be any serious en 
you unless you wish to jeopardise your honour.” 

“You refer, of course, to my engagement to Miss Iartley ?” 
Robert observed rather sneeringly, as though the subject of his 
engagement was distasteful. “ You forget, however, that if I make 
her my wife it will be in deference to my father’s wishes, unless my 
feeling for her alters very much. Let me add, however, that | enter- 
tain a very great amount of regard for Miss Hartley, so don’t mis- 
interpret me. Dut I am free to confess to you that at present I do 
not think I love her.” 

“The fact is, Bob, she’s far too practical for you. The practical 
and the sentimental in man and woman don’t combine well, you 
know, especially when the sentiment happens to be on the man’s 
side.” 

“There may be something in what you say,” Robert returned ; 
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“but the fact of her being an heiress has weighed with my father. 
At his death my fortune, as you know, will be almost if not quite 
equai to hers. And if that be not the case, I can supplement it by 
practising my profession to which I am devoted. At the same time I 


am strongly opposed to a money match. Mr. Hartley and my dad 


were at college together, and so they think they are perfectly justfied 


in marrving their children to each other without once consulting the 
children’s wishes, This seems to me to be an error into which a very 
great number of parents fall, and is the cause of endless misery in 
numberless instances.” 

“T do not go with you there, friend Bob. Your father is, I 
consider, the best judge. He takes a business view of the matter, 
and business first, love after is an excellent maxim. Love languishes, 
you know when the purse is empty.” 

“That possibly is true,” said Robert, “but I have not reached 
the age vet when a man becomes insensible to the poetry of 
life— 

“The air is chilly, Bob, and those bald old mountains are wrapped 
in Cimmerian gloom. Let’s close the window, and ring for supper. 
I scent the trout,” and with a good natured and hearty laugh, the 
O’Flaggerty sprang to his feet, closed the window, drew down the 
blind, and rang the bell. 

A fine, ruddy-cheeked, and red haired woman appeared bearing 
a lamp. 

“Shure, gintlemin, | was just a coming, for the trout are done till 
a turn. and here are some letters for ye.” 

She deposited the lamp and a bundle of letters on the table. 
There were letters for both the friends, and as each betook himself 
to the perusal of them, the ruddy-cheeked woman busied herself 
with preparations for the supper. 

“ Well, how are all at home, Bob?” asked the O’Flaggerty, as he 
proceeded to leisurely tear his letters into strips, and make pipe 
lights of them. 

“ First rate, thanks.” 

«Let's to supper, then. I’m as hungry as a boa-constrictor after a 
six weeks’ nap. Excuse my haste, though, I see you haven't 
finished your love letters yet. Goon, I can wait.” 

“Miss Hartley is not the lady to indulge in love-letters,” Robert 
answered, with a very pronounced sneer on his lips. ‘There's a 


specimen, read it.” So saying, he tossed a smail sheet of highly- 
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perfumed paper, stamped with a crest and motto, across the table 
to his friend. 

** No breach of confidence, I hope,” the O’Flaggerty observed as he 
took the letter up. 

“ Not a bit. Read and judge for yourself,” and Robert, in an 
apparently unconcerned way, proceeded to open another letter 
addressed to him in a lady’s hand—it having been forwarded to him 
from the Gresham Hotel at Dublin. 

This was the letter read by the O’Flaggerty from Miss Molly 
Hartley, of Elm Tree Lodge, Holland Park, Kensington, London, to 
her lover in Treland :— 

* Dear old Bob,—I hope you haven’t broken your neck yet with 
scrambling up those horrid Irish mountains. I really dreamt the 
other night you had fallen down a precipice. But I wasn’t a bit 
alarmed, for, as you know, I have no faith in dreams. But do take 
care of yourself, for if anything was to happen to you I am sure I 
shouldn’t get over it for months, and you know you are such a careless 
fellow that you ought really to have that dear old nurse of yours 
with you when you are away. 

“Papa still keeps us broiling here in town. He says he hasn't 
quite made up his mind where he shall take us to. He suggests 
Switzerland, and I get out of patience. We were in Switzerland 
three years ago, and when once you have seen those horribly cold, 
snowy mountains and the dirty-looking glaciers, they are not worth 
a second visit. Ugh, I shudder at the very thought of them. I am 
doing everything I can to pursuade him to go to Scarborough. It 
is such a dear, delightful place. One meets with the very cream of 
society there. And then the balls and concerts, you know, are such 
brilliant affairs. I tell him we can go from there to Paris, arriving 
just in time for the opera season. He does not seem inclined to 
yield at present, for he has a hankering after those detestable old 
mountains in Switzerland. Whatever people see in them I don’t 
know. However, I have no doubt I shall get my own way at last. 
[ generally do if I tease him long efiough. He said the other 
morning he wished he had no daughters, for they were ruining him, 
and I replied, ‘Oh, fie, papa, for such a naughty fib.’ Then he 
kissed me, and in the evening sent me, oh, such a lovely bonnet. 
Poor pap, I don’t know really what he would do without us girls, 


3y the way, I suppose in the outlandish region where you now are 


you get nothing but buttermilk and potatoes? Praties I’m told 
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they call them. What horrible people to be sure to eat such coarse 
food. Give my love to dear old Flaggerty. Now don’t be jealous, 
you naughty boy ; but you know how he makes me laugh, and then 
he is so thoroughly practical. I do wish he would take some of the 
romance out of your head. Tell him he is not to smoke so much, or 
he will get yellow in the face; and he is to take care of you, and 
not let you go up the nasty mountains, or on to the lakes. Yours 
affectionately, Molly. 

“*P,. S.—Poor dear old Ponto, my favourite pug—you remember 
Ponto ?—has just died. He got into the stable this morning, and 
Lucy, the bay mare, kicked him. I am heart broken, and really am 
half inclined to go into mourning for a week. Papa has sent word 
by Wilson that we are to dress for the opera this evening. He has 
taken a box to hear Patti. Iam so delighted that I must run down 
to the library and hug him. He is such a dear old Pap. Be sure 
now you don’t get into danger. And mind you don’t fall in love 
with any of those pretty peasant women. They are pretty, are they 
not? But then they go about bare-legged. What shameful 
creatures, You know, Bob, if you were to deceive me, I should 
do something dreadful. 

“PS.S.—I have opened this letter again to say that that awful 
little frump, Isabella Glover—you remember the Glovers, they were 
frightfully stuck up, and Pa says as poor as church mice—was 
married to Lieutenant Chisholm of the Royal Horse Guards Blue, 
last Tuesday. The wedding was quite a grand affair. Isabella wore 
 primrose-coloured satin dress, and a real lace veil that cost 
tive hundred guineas. Only fancy the girl making such a match. 
Why, you know, her father was in some horrid business in the city, 
The wedding was quite a grand aflair. There were no less than thirty 
carriages. These sort of people do give themselves airs, don’t they.” 

The O’Flaggerty folded up the paper and handed it back, with the 
remark— 

“Tr is an honest, girlish letter. I don't see much cause for com- 
plaint.” 

Robert made no reply. He was engaged in the perusal of another 
letter that absorbed all his attention. Without looking up he 
stretched forth his hand, took Miss Hartley’s letter from O’Flag- 
gerty, and crushed it into the breast pocket of his coat. 

This was the letter that possessed so much more interest for him 


than the one from his fiancee. 
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‘“‘Sir,—I trust that a mother’s anxious feelings may be allowed to 
plead for me if I am guilty of a liberty in addressing you who are an 
utter stranger tome. In a letter just received my beloved child gives 
me a fervid account of your great kindness, both during the journey 
and subsequently, when you took the trouble to discover her address, 
and returned to her the money you were so fortunate in finding. 
How I thank God that it did not fall into dishonest hands. Full of 
grateful feelings, therefore, | have taken the liberty to address you, 
in order that I may thank you from my heart for your kindness. As 
you may imagine, I am greatly distressed about my darling child, for 
she is really sacrificing herself to a mistaken sense of duty. I had 
set myself resolutely against her joining this company, but in a moment 
of weakness I allowed her to obtain a reluctant consent from me, and 
I have bitterly regretted it ever since. The poor foolish child is very 
headstrong, and owing to a family grievance she has not been able to 
avail herself of the advice and care of her relations. For years I have 
shielded her with a mother’s strong love, and I fear kept her too 
secluded, giving her the opportunity to brood over our little domestic 
troubles. She is possessed of a very fine, frank, ingenuous nature, 
but I shudder to think how it may be perverted by the evil influences 
of the calling she has chosen. We have sadly lacked a true friend 
to whom we could have appealed for advice; and my duties often 
counselled me to leave the dear child alone with Madam Jakes, who, 
under the pretence of practising music with her, was frequently a 
visitor at our house, and I fear has gained a very powerful influence 
over her mind. I am inclined to think that not only will the step 
she has taken involve her in much misery and suffering, but will 
destroy her prospects of future benefits likely to be derived from 
wealthy relations. I am sure I have prayed nightly to heaven that 
she might meet with some one who could influence her to return to 
her doting mother. 

““T have written freely, but although I have not the honour of 
your acquaintance I believe I knew your father very well. He used 
to visit at the house of my poor brother before his death, Colonel 
Goodacre, of Clovernook House, Windsor. In fact, I think I.am 
correct in saying that the Colonel and Mr. Boulcourt were old friends. 
I have therefore less reluctance in addressing the son of a gentleman 
whom I have often met under my late brother's roof. 


“ My poor child tells me in her letter that she is not so well as when 


she left London, and that Mr. Jakes is very cross with her because 
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she cannot study her parts as quickly as he wishes her to do. My heart 
bleeds as I read this. Once more thanking you for your generous 
conduct, I subscribe myself, yours very truly, 

“ Jane Maria Easton.” 

As Robert finished reading this he carefully folded it up and re- 
turning it to its envelope placed it in his pocket book. 

“An important communication, eh?” the O’Flaggerty casually 
remarked as he commenced to dissect a roast fowl. 

** No,” was Robert's careless answer as he occupied himself in carv- 
ing delicate slices from a delicious looking ham. 

**T cannot say it’s important though it’s certainly /nterestiny.” 

“Then if I were to make a guess, [| should say the writer is a 
lady.” 

** And you would guess correctly.” 

*Ah. 1 thought as much. Mustard, please? Thanks. I fear 
you are a sad dog, Bob.” 

** Let me set your fears at rest then. The writer is Miss Easton's 
mother,” 

“Indeed! J'll trouble you for the claret.” 

The O’Flaggerty was much surprised at this news, but he had the 
habit of being able to conceal his feelings, and seeing that his friend 
was not disposed to volunteer any further information, he made ro 
other remark, and the conversation turned upon the route to be 
tuken during the tour. 

Supper ended, the O’Flaggerty carefully filled his pipe. He 
invariably smoked a pipe the last thing at night in preference to a 
cigar. Then, producing a small chess board and box of men from 
his courier bag, he drew his chair to the table. 

“Now, Bob, one game. Then to bed,” and he emptied the ivory 
men out on to the board and commenced to arrange them. 

* You must excuse me to-night, old fellow; I really do not feel 
inclined to play. Besides, I want you to read this letter,” handing 
Mrs. Easton’s letter across the table. 

The O Flaggerty put up his men again without a remark, return- 
ing them and the board to their receptacle. Then, settling himself 
in his chair, and drawing up another whereon to rest his feet, he 
opened the letter. 

During the perusal Robert watched his face, but there was nothing 
to be noticed there. Immobility was part of the O’Flaggerty’s 


nature, and so cool and collected was he that-it was seldom he betrayed 
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any susceptibility to external influences, He was pleased to call himself 
a thinker and materialist. But though he and Robert differed in 
their theological opinions, as well as in general views of life and its 
bearings, they were very firm friends and though the O’Flaggerty 
was a little self-opinionated, he was a most sterling and conscientious 
man, and much respected and loved by all his acquaintances. 

It was a favourite subject of discussion, between these two young 
fellows—stoutly maintained by Robert, and as stoutly opposed by his 
friend—that man is influenced in acts and motives by some irresistable 
but nameless agency. In short, that he is a slave to circum- 
stances. 

** Well, what is your opinion!” asked Robert, as he received the 
letter back from him, and seeing that his companion had no intention 
apparently of making any comment. 

“T don’t know that I have any to offer,” was the guarded 
answer. 

“ But do you not think it a little singular that I should meet, 
under such peculiar circumstances, with the daughter of my father’s 
friend ?” 

*“ Not a bit. Still more remarkable coincidences—for the want of 
a better term—occur every hour of the day.” 

“ And which serve only to prove that man is subject to a destiny 
he must follow,” Robert observed, obstinately determined to hold 
his ground. 

“No, nothing of the kind,” was the cool answer, “Such coin- 
cidences are governed by the most ordinary laws of chance, For 
example, we suddenly meet with an acquaintance whom we have 


not seen for years. We call it a coincidence, forgetting that very 


probably in the course of a year we have passed or been in company 


with a dozen people we have known, but circumstances have not 
been favourable to recognition, and each has gone on his way with- 
out being aware of his proximity to the other. Like everything 
else governed by the laws of chance there are a very great number 
of blanks to few prizes.” 

* Admitting that such is the case, do you not think that I should 
be justified in interfering in this matter—that is, by trying to 
induce Miss Easton to return to her distracted mother ?” 

“Tn the name of all that’s sensible how can you do that? Really, 
Bob, you are most impracticable. Miss Easton is free to act as she 


thinks proper. Moreover, she is legally bound to her employers. 
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What power do you possess then that would justify you in inter- 
fering ¢” 

“T possess no power, but I might acquire an influence,” answered 
Robert, reflectively. 

“ Any determined man may acquire an influence over a young 
and sensitive girl, if that is what you mean. But consider well 
whether by so doing, you would not place yourself in an invidious 
and delicate position.” 

“You are really misinterpreting my words, The influence | 
should strive to gain would be that of the friend and adviser to the 
family Mrs. Easton seems to desire so much—a position, I think, 
any honourable man might occupy without compromising himself.” 

“ Bob, my boy, you are playing fast and loose with your own 
feelings. You are trying by the most illogical arguments to blind 
yourself to the true state of affairs—namely, that this pretty girl 
has fascinated you. Treat it as you would any other mental 
delusion, and in a few days you will have forgotten her.” 

“No, I do not think I shall ever forget her,” returned Robert, 

‘‘T am sorry to hear you say so, and I venture to predict that if 
yeu persist in meddling with the ‘affairs of these people—which in 
no way concern you—you will become involved in a series of com- 
plications from which you will find it difficult to extricate yourself 
with honour.” 

‘“‘T am equally sorry, Stewart, that we cannot come to anything 
like an agreement on the subject ; and, in spite of your advice and 
gloomy forebodings, I think I shall try and be of service to Mrs. 
Easton. However, I will sleep upon it.” 

‘As you will, Bob ; but I repeat, and mark my words, if you mix 
yourself in the affairs of these people, you will rue it as long as you 
live.” 

Robert did not seem to be in any way impressed by these prognos- 


tications, and a little later, when he was alone in his bedroom, he 


drew forth from his pocket the letter sent to him by Miss Hartley, 


and, with a look of disgust in his face, he burnt the letter in the 
candle, and disdainfully cast the ashes in the fireplace. Then he 
got into bed, and falling asleep he dreamed that he and Miss Easton 
were floating alone, bound to a raft, in the midst of a stormy ocean, 


an horror, desolation, and death were staring them in the face. 


(To be continued. ) 








IN JULY. 


Sunshine dallies 
In the valleys, 
Laughing hills in beauty vie ; 
Yet a sadness 
Paints the gladness 


Which is reigning in July. 





In her zenith 
Summer weeneth 

That her day is passing by ; 
Time, the Reaper, 
Will not keep her 


Scatheless after warm July. 


As we stand, Dear, 
Hand in hand, Dear, 
Who so light of heart as I, 
Since you told me 
That you hold me 


Sweet as lilies in July ? 


Yet 1 know, Love, 
You will go, Love, 
When the swallows southward tly : 
Like the roses 
And the posies 


You will vanish with July. 


While I’m mortal 
My heart’s portal 

All new-comers shall deny ; 
And J'll trace it 
With, “ Hic jacet 

One sweet memory of July.” 


Ellen Thorneycrost Fowler. 











OUR RAILWAYS, 


By WILLIAM R. BOGLE., 


ITHIN recent years what may be described as the 
railway question has come very prominently to the 
front, and scarce a day now passes but the subject 


forms a theme for discussion in the daily press. The 





relationship of the vast railway system of the United 
Kingdom to the people is now a matter within the range of practical 
politics, and just at present unusual interest is being taken in the 
question from many sides. During the past thirty years we have 
not been without men who have given the reform of our railways 
their serious attention, but these have been so isolated in their 
action that real progress has been slow, and only as concentrated 
effort has been attempted can it be said that some positive impression 
has been made. The writer has during the past twenty-five years 
closely identified himself with every movement having the object of 
railway reform in view, and while regret has to be expressed that 
so comparatively little as been accomplished there is a per contra of 
many little gains, which we feel persuaded will ere long expand in a 
marvellous manner. In dealing with railways, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that their present gigantic position has been gained 
by gradual grafting of short lines of rail on to the original short ones; 
and that each small system was constructed under a special Act of 
Parliament of its own. This of necessity has given rise to the 
many grossly anomalous modes of working railways throughout 
the kingdom, and the very first thing that had to be done to bring 
about a better plan was to endeavour as far as possible to assimilate 
the modes of management. This the companies themselves have 
been gradually bringing about, but the operation has been an 
extremely slow one, and so long as the lines of rail remain in private 
hands this state of matters must necessarily continue. The realise- 
tion of this fact has made advanced railway reformers advocate their 
acquisition by the State, believing that only in that way can they be 
properly worked so as to ensure a maximum of advantage with a 


minimum of cost. This is an end, in my opinion, much to be desired, 
I 
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and one which I have every confidence will be brought about much 
sooner than many people imagine. Recognising the fact that 
centralisation of management is the acme of perfection, the companies 
themselves are constantly taking measures towards that end, and 
gradually all the small systems are being merged into the few big 
trunk lines that run from north to south or east to west. These, 
again, have become so intimately identified each with the other that 
while there is multitude of management there is practically unity of 
aim, and the latter could no doubt be easier accomplished by the still 
further narrowing down of the former. 

What is desirable is to have a Grand Central Railway Board as a 
department of the State, responsible to the House of Communs for 
the thorough, efficient and economical working of every mile of 
rail in the kingdom, I will state briefly two of the distinct gains 
that would arise under such a system. 

Ist.—The cost of working the railways would be reduced to a 
minimum. 

2nd.—An uniform system of management could be introduced. 

In regard to the first, it does not need any stretch of imagination 
to see in how many directions this could be brought about ; it is only 
necessary to indicate a few. Highly-paid Boards of Directors would 
be dispensed with, a smaller number of the highly-paid officials 
could do the work of the larger number at present employed. An 
enormous saving would be effected in the abolition of unnecessary 


competitive trains being run, as is the case at present, new lines 


would be promoted and made without one penny being thrown away 


_ on Parliamentary expenses, and the construction would be effected 
in the cheapest and best possible manner. The wants of every part 
of the country would be equally developed with every other part, 
and many items of unnecessary expenditure would come to an end, 
the money saved being used profitably in the fullest development of 
the entire system. 

Then an opportunity would be given for a new, improved, and 
uniform system of management being introduced, which, under 
existing circumstances, is scarcely practicable—more particularly in 
dealing with the question of fares for passengers and rates for 
goods. The enormous difficulties surrounding this side of the ques- 
tion can be pretty well uncderstood-by a reference to the work that 
has been going on now for a few years past, leading up to the 
passing of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, the actual results of 
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which seem as far off as ever from being obtained, judging from the 
antagonistic position taken up by the railway proprietors and the 
outside public. The friction is so great that very little more 
pressure would bring into the front rank for consideration the 
question “Should the Government acquire the railways without 
further delay?” The companies, while unwilling to surrender their 
vast monopolies, would feel sorely cornered between being compelled 
to accept rates that require great economy in management to make 
profitable, and the absolute necessity being laid on them to make a 
tender of their properties to the State. An official well up in the 
railway world calculated that central management of railways would 
result in at least 20 per cent. of the expenses found necessary under 
the present plan being saved. Under State control all parts of the 
United Kingdom would be fully considered ; every town and village 
would have a chance given it of expanding its commercial im- 
portance. One of the most important factors to this end would be 
a large measure of railway reform, as it is a well ascertained fact 
that the facilities given for transit and travel have more than any- 
thing else to do with commercial prosperity—put a town or village 
in a favourable position to a line of rail and its importance is 
immensely increased. 

While advocating centralisation of railway management, I do 
so because of the hope that such a new system would lead to 
the de-centralisation of our commerce. At present there is 
a tendency for large centres to grow up and bring about 
a congestion of population. An arrest would be placed 
upon that if a system of fares for railway trains was adopted that 
would give every part of the country an equal chance to develop. 

This, I believe, could be brought about by the adoption of the Zone 
plan of arranging fares, which, stated in other words, is an applica- 
tion of low fares to a series of average distances. So far as the theory 
of the system is concerned I had the privilege of submitting it to the 


public through the medium of a Scotch newspaper on 17th June, 1886, 


a long time prior to it being practically carried out on the railways 
belonging to the state of Hungary, now still further extended to 
wdjoining countries, and quite recently tried on ‘a modified scale in 
the South of Ireland. The latter application, however, is under cir- 
cumstances which scarcely gives the requisite scope to form a just 
opinion of the very considerable benefits that would accrue were it 
tried on a larger scale. One of the principal inducements of the 
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adoption of a cheap Zone fare is its vast advantage when applied to 
long distances, as these are really the weakest point in railway 
finance at present. Railway travel is now a matter of necessity, no 
greater distance is traversed than can be avoided, chiefly because of 
the high fares. But alter this, reduce fares to one fourth or about 
one farthing a mile, and you will at once universally increase the 
traffic, take away from travel the question of cost and admit of a free 
use of the railway by all classes of the community. We have now 
such a magnificent service of fast trains covering all parts of the 
country that it has become quite practicable, so far as time is con- 
cerned, to perform a railway journey, involving say two hundred miles 
or more, in one day, leaving ample margin for either business or 
pleasure, but when it requires sixteen shillings and eightpence to pay 
for the cost of the railway tickets instead of four shillings it will be 
at once seen that the trip, which would be undertaken without much 
consideration because of the distance and time involved, becomes a 
serious question financially and reduces the matter to one of actual 
necessity. 

The effect of this restriction on communication is that both 
business and pleasure suffer ina money point of view, not to speak of 
the physical well-being of the people, who require a change of air to 
maintain a sound standard of health. The latter consideration 
presses very heavily on the denizens of our large cities who are 
engaged in manuallabour. Tens of thousands of our working classes 
are compelled to live in proximity to their employment and frequently 
under very depressing circumstances, and such as are far from being 
desirable from a health standpoint.. Even apart from the contam- 
inated atmosphere, which is inevitable in an industrial centre, there 
is the high value which land possesses rendering the amount of home 
space available for a moderate income extremely limited. 

Now suppose our railways were managed on a liberal zone system 
such as I advocate, it would be practical for our working population 
to live out in the country in good fresh air, each in his own little 
cottage, with small plot of garden attached, for our railways could 
make it profitable to carry a working man twice a day to within a 
radius of ten miles of any of our large cities, at a cost not exceeding 


one shilling a week. And I would havesuch tickets issued to all and 


sundry payable weekly. To show that there is nothing extravagant 
in this proposition I have only to say that an ordinary first-class con- 


tract ticket on the Caledonian Railway Company for seven miles, 
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admitting of as many journies as you like, costs less than three 
shillings per week, but it has to be purchased for a whole year at once. 
T mention this to show that so small a charge as one shilling a week 
third class up to ten miles is really little more than the companies 
obtain at the present time. 

Another most important effect would be the equalizing of the 
value of labour throughout the Kingdom. Give cheap railway travel, 
and workmen would be able to get about easily from place to place 
to find employment. By providing free exchange of labour in this 
way there would never be congestion at any one point, and the good 
to be gained in this respect must be seen at a glance—industrial 
enterprise would get spread up and down the whole country, instead 
of being confined to given localities. Low average rates for the 
transmission of goods to and from every place would give an incentive 
to the planting in out of the way places, where land was plentiful 
and comparatively cheap, of scores of factories in which the surplus 
country labour would find employment, instead of being compelled 
to seek it amid the denseness of city life; and the problem of 
properly housing our working classes would be solved in a satis- 
factory manner. 

In one short article it is quite impossible to do more than briefly 
touch on the fringe of the allied questions of the proper development 
of our railways; as the proposal is the more carefully considered ever- 
widening vistas will open out to the mind of the enquirer, In giving 
the following details as to the exact proposed working of the 
Zone system of charging fares, I may remark that, while it is quite 
possible to apply it with our railways remaining in private hands, yet 
it would be necessary to have State acquisition in order to fully reap 
all its advantages. The following figures are based on the actual 
traffic carried by the Caledonian Railway Company for one half- 
year in 1885. The number of passengers carried were 8} millions, 
and the cash receipts £300,000, or an average receipt per ticket 
issued of less than one shilling, conclusively proving that the bulk 


of the trafic consists of short journies. Instead of the very large 


number of separate tickets issued, as at the present moment, I suggest 
to reduce the number to seven, or at most eight tickets for that 
entire system. I propose to issue tickets for a first section or Zone 
up to 5 miles, for fares of 2d. first class, and 1d. third class ; from 
5 up to 10 miles, 6d. and 3d. ; 10 up to 25 miles, ls. and 6d.; 25 up 
to 50 miles, 2s. and 1s, ; 50 up to 100 miles, 4s. and 2s.; 100 up to 
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150 miles, 6s. and 3s.; 150 up to 200 miles, 8s. and 4s.; thus, taking 
the Caledonian as 200 miles in extreme length, these fares appor- 
tioned out to one-third first class and two-thirds third class rates, 
and the sections or Zones divided as follows: 5 miles, 24 millions ; 
10 miles, 2 millions ; 25 miles, 14 millions ; 50 miles, 1 million ; 
100 miles, 750,000 ; 150 miles, 500,000 ; 200 miles, 200,000 (which, 
I believe, would be a fairly reasonable assumption as to the division 
of travelling likely to be done); would produce the same amount 
of money as is received by the Company under the present varied 
system. Such an arrangement would materially increase the long 
distance journies, the weakest point of the traffic, as already pointed 
out. 

Now, supposing this Zone plan in operation, a journey from Lon- 
don to Glasgow, or vice versa, would not exceed nine shillings—a 
wonderful difference from the present ordinary fare, and a rate that 
I am safe in assuming would result in marvellously increasing the 
passenger traffic between these two points. The same remarks apply 
with equal force to other distances and towns all over the United 
Kingdom. Allow me here to remark that in one most important 
feature my Zone proposals differ from that which is in operation on 
the Continent, where it works out from a centre, the object being still 
further to increase the individual commercial value of the centre 
by attracting business to it from every other point. Now I prefer 
that my proposal shall mean a Zone rate for any five miles in any 
part of the country, giving the smallest village the self-same chance 
as the biggest town in attracting business or trace. By this means 
I should hope to scatter valuable industries all over the Kingdom, 
and not congest them only in big centres, 

I have frequently directed attention in this respect to the sister 
island, Ireland, which, in my humble opinion, only needs a thorough 
development of commerce all over its length and breadth to make it 
the most prosperous portion of Her Majesty’s dominions, and her 
population the most loyal and industrious in the world. The Irish 
railways, from their insular character, offer very special advantages 
for their acquirement by Government and being worked on the Zone 
system. At present they are in anything but a satisfactory condition, 
and in no better way could they be helped than in revolutionising 


their present inadequate railway service, and inciting the population 


to move about more, and, by offering transit facilities tempt 
capitalists to start factories of all kinds over the country. 
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In concluding this article, in which I have but lightly touched on 
the railway question, I trust sufficient has been said to awaken a 


wider interest in the subject, as it is one with which each unit of 


the population has less or more to do, and there is little doubt but 
what many improvements would be brought about in a shorter space 
of time if but the public would take the matter up more keenly and 
intelligently than they have hitherto done. There should be a big 
association, representative of the public travelling interest, in the 
same way as there is for traflic carrying trade, to look carefully 


after the railways, to see that so long as they remain in private 


hands they are managed in such a manner as will give the greatest 
good to the greatest number. Such an association could discuss 
suggested improvements, and bring influential pressure to bear on 
the companies, thus assuredly effecting much good for the whole 
hody of the people. 





EUTHANASIA. 


“Tf Spring should touch my lips,” the poet. said, 
“Then would I sing a song which could not die,” 
Fond thought !—Spring, passing by, 


Kill’d with her kiss instead. 


Too much of life was in the young year’s kiss ; 
The brimming rapture broke his beating heart 
He sleepeth—far apart— 

Slain by excess of bliss. 


John Jervis Beresford, M.A. 


SHE WON THE GAME. 


She won the game, how could I play! 
When, spite of all that sages say, 

Unmindful how the chance cards fell, 
And, conscious of but one sweet spell, 


My mind went wandering far away ? 


I saw her dark eyes’ witching ray, 
1 saw her smile of triumph gay, 
Till, all my dreaming to dispel, 


She won the game. 


She won, I lost ; yes, lost that day, 


What she alone can e’er repay. 


The game was hers, and truth to tell, 
She won my fickle heart as well, 
And helds it now in sov’reign sway ; 


She won the game. 


Howell Stroud England. 





THE TRAGEDY OF SILAS FUNGE. 


By J. LOCKE-WILLIAMS. 


OBODY ever took much account of him. His 
employers snubbed him, and his fellow-clerks alter- 
nately patronised him and gave him their extra work 
to do. He had apparently neither the will nor 
the capacity to succeed, Juniors were  pro- 

moted over his head, but he drudged on, content with his weekly 
wage, conscious of his inferiority. His companions drecsed well, 
lived gaily, had their little book over Newmarket, and paid lively 
compliments to the barmaid at the restaurant over the way. But 
Silas Funge was a poor creature, with no knowledge of the art of 
living. He had a scrubby black moustache, the roots of which 
seemed to have inflamed the skin, insignificant features and straight 
black hair, which fell in a limp, aimless fashion over his forehead. 
He wore turndown collars and an old black satin tie, and when out 
walking, carried a shabby umbrella in gloveless hands. A city clerk 
less spruce than Silas Funge it were difficult to imagine. 

He took little or no part in the facetie of the office. Such as 
were directed against himself, he received with a shrinking, depreca- 
tory glance, and an uneasy smile. He was scarcely even worth 
bantering. Dut once, a brisk colleague, coarser fibred then the 
others, twitted him jocosely about Nannie Field, of the Coventry 
Theatre, and Silas reddening to the roots of his hair, snarled out so 
fiercely, something like an animal at bay— 

“ Miss Field is a private friend of my family’s. Just don’t bring 
ladies’ names into the office,” that the offender apologised, and never 
alluded to the subject again. 

Poor Funge! This was the secret of his failure. His whole soul 


was absorbed in one ruling passion—love for Nannie Field. Was 


he a monomaniac? Perhaps he was, according to the modern 
psychology in which the drunkard, gambler, and murderer are con- 
sidered lunatic ; but according to old-fashioned notions, he was only 


a man of small capacity in whom one great interest had paralysed 
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all the rest. At any rate, every faculty at his disposal was centred 
in his love, and that of a high order. He knew he could never marry 
her. It never entered his mind that she could care for him, He 
was quite content to be allowed to worship, to have the privilege of 
hearing her voice and pressing her hand. Once he had known her 
poor and neglected, but now she stood on dazzling heights, and he 
could only adore humbly ; and she was so kind and gracious, and 
smiled upon him now and then, and let him call her “ Nannie” as 
of old. Poor Silas ! 


And the object of this adoration? A pretty little burlesque 
actress, who tolerated him, she scarce knew why. Well, she had 
gone to school with his sister, and his mother had been kind to her. 
He was very useful, sometimes, in running errands, and he might 
be more useful still some day; no one ever could tell. Besides, 
although her splendour was great in Silas’s eyes, she was as yet a star 
of trifling magnitude, and it flattered her vanity to be worshipped, 
even by him 


If only he could render her some great service, he thought ; save 
her life, lose his own in her defence, to show her how great was his 
love for her! And the poor fool would go to bed and dream that he 
was a knight in armour rescuing her from ogres and dragons in 
enchanted castles, and dark, evil forests. The wished-for oppor- 
tunity came at last. 


He lived with his mother in a house of their own, in the Fulham 
Road. Nannie had sumptuous apartments in Redcliffe Gardens. So 
they were near neighbours, a fact which permitted Silas to run 
round now and then, after his tea, and talk undisturbed with Nannie 
until she went to the theatre. She did not encourage his visits at 
other hours, but then she was glad enough to see him. She would 
generally be having something to eat, and Silas would sit by, ona 
straight-backed chair, listening to her confidences, which were many. 
She liked to talk of herself, her ambitions and jealousies, the dresses 
she was to wear, the parts she was intriguing to be cast for ; and 
where could she obtain so rapt a listener as Silas ? 


One evening he found her in great excitement. She was going to 


play a ‘eading part at last, at a mutinée. It was a new comic opera, 
and her part had been written up for her. There were some lovely 
songs ; and she paused in her discussion of grouse and Johannisberg, 
to give him a snatch or two of the melodies, The dresses, too, five 
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changes. In the last act she was a princess. That costume had 
already come home, She must shew it to him. 

She jumped up from the table and ran into the next room, dropping 
her table-napkin, which Silas picked up as reverently as St, Thomas 
did the girdle of the ascending Virgin, and soon returned with the 
cress, 

“Tsn’t it lovely! If I had time I would put it on for you.” 

Silas murmured his admiration. 

“And diamonds, too. There! Where do you think I got these 
from ?” she cried triumphantly, opening a long morocco case before 
his eyes. 

A beautiful necklace flashed from the red silk lining, the clasp 
hidden by a superb crescent. ‘ Look,” she continued, putting it 
round her shapely throat, and glancing at herself in the glass. 

“ Lovely !” said Silas, almost below his breath. “How did you 
come by them, Nannie ?” 

“Oh! They are not mine. Don’t I wish they were? They are 
Kitty Adair’s—you know—she has the rooms above. But don’t tell 
her for goodness sake. She doesn’t know I have them. In fact, she 
has gone out of town for a month, and I borrowed her keys from the 
landlady and helped myself. Besides, I don’t think she would mind. 
But aren’t they just too lovely ?” 

“‘T should be afraid to keep them by me,” hazarded Silas. 

“ No doubt,” she replied coolly, replacing the necklace in its case ; 
“but I’m not. They'll be all right.” 

To say the truth Silas was a little bit shocked at first. It was 
somewhat unscrupulous of Nannie to borrow the necklace in that 
underhand manner. But he consoled himself with the idea that it 
was an impossibility for Nannie to do wrong, and when he went, one 
Saturday afternoon, to the matinée in question, the splendour of 
Nannie in her diamonds held him entranced. She did not score a 
big success. The part was beyond her powers, and had not much in 
itself to compensate for weakness of rendering. But Silas took no 
count of the play. Nannie herself was everything. 

When it was over, he did not go round to the stage-door to offer 
his congratulations. Nannie would not have liked it. It never 


entered his simple mind that she might have offered him a seat in her 


cab and spared him the dreary journey home ; which was fortunate, 
for she would most certainly not have done so. He buttoned up his 
coat as he stepped out into the dreary November evening, and 
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walked on briskly, still dazzled with the visions he had seen. 
The rain began to fall, fine and penetrating, and he sought in 
vain for a place in an omnibus; as for travelling outside, it was 
better to go on foot. So he trudged on through Trafalgar Square, 
and up Waterloo Place towards Piccadilly. At the Circus, the usual 
wet, discontented crowd, were waiting for omnibuses, newspaper 
boys crying the latest “’orrible murder,” match-sellers offering their 
damp boxes; a confusion of streaming umbrellas, impatient faces, 
flashing lights, and a babel of cries. Silas plunged through, jostling 
and jostled, heedless of everything, thinking only of Nannie in the 
last act, radiant in her white satin and diamonds. He was suddenly 
brought to a sense of his surroundings, by stumbling upon a pitiful 
little street urchin, who was flattening her nose against a shop win- 
dow. He had to console her with a penny, for he had hurt her ; but 
whilst he was searching for the coin, he glanced at the shop that had 
been absorbing her attention. It was a great jeweller'’s. A king’s 
ransom of gems of all kinds glittered behind the plate-glass, on great 
velvet stands, lit up by electric light, forming a dazzling contrast to 
the murky gloom-filled street. Suddenly he started, and dropped 
his umbrella, much to the inconvenience of two old ladies hurrying 
by. 

“Goodness gracious me!” he ejaculated, “ what a coincidence !” 

For there, amidst the splendour of red rubies and deep sapphires, 
lay coiled a diamond necklace, with acrescent covering the clasp, the 
very counterpart of the one that Nannie had been wearing. 

He reached home at last, very bedraggled in body, but serene at 
heart. And when he had done justice to the cosy meal—eggs, hot 
tea-cake and home-made jam -— presided over by his white-haired, 
mild-faced mother, and had lit his pipe by the fire-side, he was a very 
happy man. Nannie had been surpassingly lovely ; there was no 
drudgery at the office until Monday morning ; and the little lamp-lit 
parlour was snug and home-like. Mrs. Funge took up her knitting 
and sat down opposite to him, rejoiced to see him so content. They 
did not talk much. After Silas had described Nannie’s début as 
leading lady, strangely enough omitting all reference to her diamonds, 
they enjoyed each other’s company in drowsy, comfortable silence, 
broken only by a chance remark, and the rapid click of the knitting 


needles. It washome. The old tabby cat purred somnolently on 


the hearthrug, the kettle for Silas’s Saturday evening toddy sang on 
the hob, by the cheerful red fire; and Silas’s old leather armchair 
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was very reposeful. So he went off into a dose, and when his 


mother kissed him before retiring to bed, he smiled up lazily and 


contentedly into her face, and shut his eyes again. 

He was roused by a slight ring of the street-door bell. It was long 
past twelve, a strange hour for visitors. It was Nannie’s servant. 
Her mistress was in trouble and would like to see him at once. 

Nannie was in terrible agitation. Her eyes were red with crying. 
As svon as he came in she rushed up to him impulsively. 

“Oh, Silas! Iam so glad you have come. What do you think 
has happened? I have lost the diamonds !” 

“ Lost the diamonds !” he echoed faintly. 

“Yes ; I thought I would wear them once more, to-night,” she 
sobbed, “I had them on in the last act, and I thought I would keep 
them on until I got home. I couldn’t resist it, they were so 1— lovely. 
I know I had them when I left the dressing room, and when I was 
driving home in the cab, I missed them. Oh! what am I to do? 
What am I to do?” 

Silas was staggered. He could only gaze helplessly at her as she 
sobbed and twisted her little wet pocket-handkerchief. 

“ You looked in the cab?” he suggested. 

“ Of course ; I searched everywhere. But it’s gone.” 

“ Have you been to Scotland Yard ?” 

“Yes ; but they won’t get it back,” she replied piteously. 

“ The clasp must have come undone while I was waiting for my 
cab. It was not quite secure, and it must have caught in my cloak. 
How I wish I had never set eyes on that necklace ! ” 

“You will have to make a clean breast of it to Miss Adair.” 

‘No, no,” she exclaimed wildly, “I can’t do that. She is a horrid 
girl, and I don’t know her hardly a bit. She would say I had stolen 
the diamonds, and I should be simply ruined.” 

“Then why not replace them?” said Silas, thinking of the 
jeweller’s in Piccadilly. 

“ Because I have no money. How could I replace a whole string 
of diamonds? I have all my bills—dressmaker, milliner, costumier. 
And I don’t know how much I owe these people here. Every penny 
I get goes. I could no more buy those horrid diamonds than I could 
buy a gold-tield. Yes. You think because I live here, and dress 
and go about and all that, that I am rich. But you don’t know 
what harpies all those tradespeople are. That frock I wore this 


afternoon, alone, cost me twenty guineas !” 
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And so she went on, railing at her creditors, rejecting all Silas’s 
suggestions, and wondering what was to become of her; and then 
she turned upon him, saying it was all his fault, in allowing her to 
wear the necklace. 

Poor Silas! He went home and passed a wretched night, and a 
still more dreary Sunday. 

Two or three days passed without any news being brought of the 
missing trinket. Nannie was in despair. She implored Silas to tell 
her what to do to save her reputation. He was a man ; he must be 
able to advise her. Day after day, the same story. 

“T know what I'll do,” she said at last, doggedly, “ I'll go to Lord 
Aston. He'll be only too delighted ! ” 

“Nannie! For God's sake don’t do that!” he cried with horror. 
“ Anything rather than that!” 

The next evening he appeared in her sitting-room, with a haggard 
look on his face. 

“T think you can make your mind easy now, Nannie,” he said, 
handing her a small packet. 

She looked at him wonderingly, and opened her present. It was 
the fac-simile of the diamond necklace. 

She rushed up to him with a little shriek of delight, threw her 
arms around his neck and kissed him. 

“QO you darling Silas,” she cried, hanging upon him. ‘ What can 
I do to repay you? Who would ever have thought it? It 
is the exact image of the other. I could love you for ever for 
this !” 

Silas stood like one stunned. He had expected her to be graciously 
grateful. But to hear her say such words, to feel her arms about 
his neck and her breath upon his cheek almost deprived him of his 
senses. 

“Tf you could only love me just a little,” he stammered. 

“Of course I will, you dear old Silas!” she cried gaily ; ‘ Let us 
have a bottle of champagne !” 

She made him sit close by her side at the little table where she 


had been dining, and insisted on his eating fruit and pledging her in 


brimming glasses of Mumm. At her bidding he clasped the necklace 
round her throat, and seeing encouragement in her eyes, kissed her. 
The gates of Paradise had opened at last to Silas Funge. One such 
hour was worth an eternity of misery. 

When he had seen Nannie drive off in her cab to the theatre, he 
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started to walk about the streets. Where he went to, he scarcely 
heeded. He was drunken with happiness. He arrived home late at 
night, exhausted in body and mind. But he could not sleep. He 
could only think of Nannie and Nannie’s kisses, 

It was only on the next day, when his mother consulted him 
upon some smal] household expenditure, that he realised the terrible 
reckoning he had to pay. The debt he had incurred seemed to rise 
up like a giant, and smite him over the temples until his brain reeled. 
The mortgage on the house, the loan on his life insurance policy ; 
destitution if he failed to pay the interest, grinding proverty if he 
succeeded ; and all his little savings gone. 

He could not tell his mother that he had bought diamonds for 
Nannie. His knowledge of women was small, but he instinctively 
felt that, with all her devoted love for him, his mother would reproach 
him bitterly, and that life with her would be impossible. His wits 
were sharpened by necessity, and he invented a story to account for 
the loss of the money. 

And then began hard days for the little household in the Fulham 
Road. Not only had Silas to pay the interest, but he had to dim- 
inish the principal ; above all things to redeem his policy, for, if he 
died, there would be no other home for his mother but the work- 
house. Expenses were cut down in every direction. The neat 
servant-maid was sent away, anda small girl-help came for a few 
hours a day, to do the heavy work about the house. The first floor 
was let. All luxuries, beer, whisky, eggs for breakfast, were 
dispensed with. Fire-bricks were placed in the stoves to eke out the 
coals, and, if the weather was the least fine, the grates were unlit. 


They tried to let the house altogether, but as the two houses on 


either side had been tenantless for months, there was no hope for 
economy in that direction. 


So ground-rent, gas-bill, water-rate, poor- 
rate, Queen’s taxes, all had to be paid out of the pitiful remnant of 
the salary that Silas could call his own, Every day some new 
opportunity suggested itself for saving. Silas walked to and from 
his office, never daring to take train or omnibus, as had been 


his habit for years. The daily paper was an unnecessary expense. 


At the office, where he had gained a reputation for good-natured 
stupidity, he became morose and disobliging. During the dinner 
hour, instead of going out for his substantial meal, he remained in, 
munching dry bread, and occupying himself with copying out MS. 
at four-pence a folio, which work he continued for hours in the 
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evening, until his head swam with faintness, and his hands and feet 
were numbed with cold. 

His only gleams of happiness were his periodical visits to Nannie. 
She was by no means as effusive as she was on that eventful evening, 
but she treated him with greater kindness than before. He never 
told her of his struggles, but his face bore the marks of suffering and 
low diet, and now and then he observed her watching him with a 
half-frightened look. 

“Why do you wear such ashabby old coat?” she asked one 
evening. 

Silas eyed the offending garment apologetically. “I always thought 
it was a very good coat,” he replied simply ; whereat Nannie burst 
out laughing. ‘‘ You are perfectly hopeless,” she said ; “ If only you 
would brush yourself up a bit! ” 

He made no reply ; but when he had left her, he reflected upon 
her speech and felt sad and hurt. His visits to her became rarer. 
He thought she was ashamed of him. Indeed his coat was very 
shabby. Clothes have a knack of wearing out more quickly in hard 
times than in prosperity. Besides, Silas had looked forward to 
replenishing his wardrobe at Christmas, and Christmas had come and 
gone without his having been able to do so. 


Month succeeded month in the same dull joyless way. Sometimes 


funds were very low, and humiliating expedients had to be employed 


for raising money. First his own little valuables were pledged, then 


his mother’s slender stock of jewellery. By degrees he grew less 
sensitive to the shame of entering the pawnshop, and appeared there 
pretty regularly, now with a clock, now with a piece of old china, or 
iu set of spoons. One day Mrs. Funge met him leaving the house 
with a bundle under his arm. 

* Not your clothes, Silas !” she groaned. 

** We can’t starve, mother,” he replied grimly. 

But they could starve, very easily. They were doing so. They 
were haggard, hollow-eyed, both of them, with the life ground out of 
them by this poverty. And the spring came and the summer, and 
soon winter was on them again. They had struggled through the 
year, paying their way, The thought of Nannie, who was kind to 
him by fits and starts kept Silas from sinking under the burden. 
But Mrs. Funge had no Nannie to light up her life ; even Silas was 
soured and untender. A great despair overspread her heart, and 
she died, worn out. 
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Silas followed her alone to the grave. He had thought that 
Nannie would have come to the funeral, but she only sent a pretty 
wreath and a note to the effect that she was suddenly called out of 
town on business. 

The house was appalling in its desolation. Most of the old 
familiar objects had disappeared, and now the loving presence that, 
even during those last terrible months, had given it the charm of 
home, had gone for ever. He never shed a tear. His heart seemed 
numbed, and for days he went about like a man ina dream. He 
saw Nannie, who tried to comfort him, in her airy way. But even 
she had scarcely the power to brighten him. At last she gave up 


g, and would rattle on about herself and the theatre as of old. 


tryin 
And he would sit by, looking at her with a dumb yearning in his 
eyes, speaking hardly a word. He did once allude to the scene 
between them, that was graven for ever on his memory ; but she 
only laughed lightly and told him to get rich and then she would 
think about it. 

He was with her one evening about two months after his mother’s 
death, when Kitty Adair, Nannie’s neighbour in the rooms above, 
came in. Silas rose shyly to take his leave, although he had met 
Nannie’s visitor before. 

“Oh, please don’t go!” she said. ‘I have only come in for a 
minute, to show Nannie something. Look, aren’t these pretty ?” 

And she held up a string of amethysts. 


“T have just bought them. I got twenty pounds for that old 


paste diamond necklace of mine—the one with the crescent.” 


y? 


“ Paste /” gasped Silas. ‘ Those diamonds paste 

Nannie turned as white as a sheet, and then tried to laugh, 

“T thought they were real,” she said. 

“Gracious no,” replied the other, too preoccupied with her 
gewgaws to notice the agitation her words had caused. “ Where 
would I get diamonds from? They looked nearly as well, but these 
are prettier, aren’t they. I thought I’d like to show them to you. 
Good-bye ; my cab is waiting.” 

As soon as she had gone, Nannie and Silas looked at one another, 
eich very white, she trembling from head to foot. 

“ Those diamonds I bought were real,” he said hoarsely. “I gave 
£700 for them.” 

“She could not have noticed the difference. They were so alike, 
She must get them back. I will make a clean breast of it to her.” 

J 
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“Tf only we could have known. O my God!” 
“Come,” said Nannie, plucking up courage. “It is rather 
pleasant news than otherwise. They will be restored in a day or 


two, and you can take them back to the jeweller’s and have all that 


money in your pocket. Come, cheer up !” 

He shook his head and looked at her piteously, with quivering 
lips. 

“ You don’t understand—all I have suffered—and my mother— 
Nannie, Nannie, have pity on me.” 

A shade of annoyance passed across her face, but she spo’ e 
gently. 

‘‘ What is the good of talking?” she said. “If you were a rich 
man, you know, I might marry you. But as you are not, why not 
let us be friends as we were? | must go now. Come in to-morrow 
morning and we will talk about the diamonds. I shall be very late 
to-night. I have to go to a dance after the theatre.” 


. . . . . 


That same night, Miss Adair on her return from the theatre, was 
letting herself into the house, when Silas Funge, to her surprise, 
appeared on the doorstep. He was evidently labouring under some 
great excitement, for his eyes were sparkling, and he laughed 
nervously as soon as she turned round to him. In his hand he 
carried a large blue envelope. 

“I have come to see Nannie,” he cried breathlessly. ‘She is not 
in, but I must wait for her.” 

Kitty Adair admitted him, and when they were in the passage, he 
caught hold of her arm, This was so unlike his usual abashed 
manner, that she looked at him, wondering whether he had gone 
mad 

“ Look,” said he, drawing the letter from the envelope, “ tell me 
whether I am in my senses, whether this is not a hoax.” 

He held the letter in trembling fingers, and she read it with him 
beneath the lamp. 

It was a communication from a firm of lawyers. A distant 
relative at the Cape had died intestate. He, Silas Funge, was the 
next-of-kin, and inherited a fortune of £200,000, 

“Why, it’s fabulous wealth ?” cried the actress, congratulating him 
and shaking hands, 

At that moment a servant appeared from downstairs. She seemed 


surprised and confused at seeing Silas, 
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“ Miss Field was not expecting you to-night, sir. I had better 
go up and tell her.” 

“Nannie in?” cried Silas. And before the servant could reply, 
he had sprang up the stairs four at a time, and had opened the 
sitting-room door, 

* Nannie !” 

He stopped short, as if he had been shot. 

On the sofa by the fire sat Nannie and a handsome, elegantly- 
dressed young fellow. He had one arm around her waist, and her 
head was resting on his shoulder. Both rose hurriedly, and for a 
moment stared at the gaunt, wild-eyed apparition on the threshold. 
Then Nannie broke the silence, instinctively putting her hand to her 
neck, 

“What do you mean by coming here at this time of night?” she 
said angrily, stamping her foot. “ How dare you? I told you I 
should not be in.” 

‘* Look here, Nannie,” said the young fellow, taking up his coat 
and crush-hat, “ This gentleman evidently wants to see you. I’m off. 
Don’t like scenes,” 

“You can do as you like, Lord Aston,” retorted Nannie, in a 
towering passion, while Silas broke into a loud, mirthless laugh, and 
clenched the long blue letter in his hand, 

The young nobleman stalked out, pausing for a moment at the door 
to look at his shabbily dressed half-crazy rival. 

“You fool!” cried Nannie, losing all control over herself, “ you 
blundering fool! Do you know what you have done? You have lost 
m2 a fortune, perhaps a title. Because I take pity on you, and open 
my doors sometimes to you, you must rush in like this, How dare 
you take such a liberty? I wish I had never seen you! You never 
give me a moment’s peace. I’m sick of you, you poor, miserable, 
poverty-stricken fool.” 

This was the woman for whom he had sacrificed his life, for whom 
he had pinched, and starved, and brought his mother to her grave. 
This was the divinity he had worshipped. The coarse, cruel words 
fell upon him like the thunder of a great building that is crashing 
in. He gazed at her with a kind of bewildered terror. 


Then, suddenly, as if something new had flashed upon him, he made 


three or four rapid strides towards her, she shrank back, thinking he 


would strike her. But he stopped, pointed at her throat. 


“The diamond necklace! You have had it all the time—you lied 
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when you said you had given it back—do you know what they cost ? 
My heart’s blood, my mother’s life. And you have seen us starving 


day by day—and still kept them. Your whole life isa lie. You lied 


to me in order to see your lover to-night. And I had come to lay a 


great fortune at your feet. Yes: see here, a fortune—thinking you 
true. But you are not true—you are like the diamonds, you are 
paste!” 

He shrieked the last words in a wild crescendo, and burst into mad, 
hysterical laughter. Then suddenly he threw up his arms, staggered 
and fell upon his face. 

Nannie was stricken by terror and remorse. She threw herself on 
her knees beside him. ‘“Silas!” she cried “forgive me. I could not 
resist it. I found the necklace I had lost, and put it back, and kept 
your diamonds. This was my last night. I was going to give them 
to you to-morrow. Forgive me! Speak, Only say you forgive me!” 


Then, suddenly, she gave a loud scream—“ O my God, He is dead !” 





THREE WEEKS IN NORWAY. 


By EDWARD AVELING, D.Sc., Lonp. 


oing thither, journeying there and coming thence. 


ci 
Db 
Norway has been much bewritten of late ; and yet a 


few notes as to how to make the most of a very brief 

holiday may be of use to the many for whom 

holidays must of necessity, be of the brief 

kind. There may be many another method of spending three weeks 

time besides the method that we found a delight; but, anyhow, 

this was ours, and we can, as the advertisements say, confidently 

recommend it, 

To start with—literally—don’t go from London by rail. There is 

a more excellent 

way. Rise be- 

times, one sum- 

mermorningand 

make for St. 

Katherine’s 

Dock. If you 

A CARRIOLE. are very much 

betimes, you can walk round the Tower and on to Tower Hill, and have 

a parting burst of moral and historical reflections before you go aboard 

one of the General Steam Navigation Company’s boats for Hull. The 

Bittern and the Hawk are nominally the fleet between London and 

"Hull. When we made 

the charming journey, 

on August 6th of last 

year, the Falcon was 

the bird of passage, and 

if the other two sea- 
fowl are as good boats, a 

and carry as good and jovial a captain, you will be in good company 

upon that river and sea voyage. For a long time it is river sailing, 


then the pilot is dropped at Tilbury, and you can send off by him 
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that telegram that is sure to have been forgotten. After that, past 


Shoeburyness and the Nore, and so round the corner into the open 
sea and straight away northwards, skirting the eastern coast of 
England all through the summer day and the summer night, and, 
in the growing morn, up the quiet Humber, and somewhere about 
7 a.m., at the wharf at Hull. 

Then, if you are wise, you will find out where the Wilson liners 
for Norway are lying, and get your inanimate belongings on board 
before you make your way into the town, and at the earliest oppor- 
tunity into breakfast. If, being still wise, you are journeying 
right away to Trondjhem in the north, your boat is either the Juno 
or the Hero. Ours was the Juno, Captain Dowse, and a very 
Olympian queen of a boat she was, The day must perforce be spent 
in Hull. The guide books, I suppose, talk about its docks. I would 
rather be silent about its horses. Silent with admiration. An itiner- 
ary is of little value unless it gives not only ways, but means. There- 
fore, let it be noted that the voyage, from London to Hull and back, 
costs, saloon, 15s. ; fore cabin, 11s. By rail, the return journey is 49s, 
10d., first class ; 37s. 9d., second ; 28s., third. 

The anxious traveller will want to know what the day in 
Hull is to cost him and her. If he is as fortunate as we were, he can 
get their meals for the day at the George Hotel and at the not 
unreasonable charge of 12s, 3d. And to clear off this unpleasantly 
necessary part of the business—as far as the English side of the 
North Sea and, indeed, the whole of the crossing and re-crossing of that 
fierce little ocean is concerned—let it be here and now noted that the 
return fare by the Wilson boats is £9 15s. a head first, and £6 6s. 
second. This is not only a head, but a stomach also, for these sums 
include the “ victualling,” as the handbook not very elegantly calls it. 
The “ victualling ” is not by any means bad —especially for one that 
has the true sea appetite, Here are the bills of fare—or of lading — 
for one day on board the good ship Juno. Breakfast: Oatmeal 
porridge, fried plaice, ham and eggs, minced veal, stewed kidneys, 
cold ham, toast, jam and marmalade, tea, coffee. Lunch : Cold roast 
beef, mutton and veal, ham and tongue, corned beef—all these of the 
same temperature—lobster salad, sardines, Gorgonzola and Cheshire 
and cream cheese, new potatoes, jam and marmalade. Dinner : 
Julienne soup, halibut and anchovy sauce, roast beef, boiled mutton 
and caper sauce, stewed steak and mushrooms, potatoes, French beans, 
greengage tart, tapioca pudding, cheese, dessert, coffee. 





Three Weeks in Norway. 


And now we are feeling our way out of dock in the night time, and 


very soon worn with the sweet weariness of the sea are fast asleep 


to the rocking of the most restful cradle that ever the world 
knew. And when we wake again there is no England in 
sight and we are well on our way to the wonder land. All the 
Friday we are making for it and early on the Saturday morning 
there it is on our right. The first glimpse is of some sort of an island 


that somebody says is Utsire, or something of the sort. Nobody 

















BERGEN. 


cares much. It is a part of Norway, and that is enough. A 
pilot boat is hailed, but its cargo is not taken on board, for the 
Wilson liners carry their own pilot, who now emerges from hidden 
depths, and, in a pair of carpet slippers—and other garments, of 
course—henceforth takes nominal command of the ship. The 
Wilson boats, all the same, pay the Government pilotage, just as 


if they had taken on board the seafaring man tossing to and fro in 
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pilot boat No. 76 or No. 114 that we pass, a little later. There is a 
touch of fog, the sailor’s enemy, as Captain Dowse calls it. But, as 
it lifts and falls, and lifts again, the fog only becomes, as it were, a 
theatrical curtain, that now reveals and now half conceals the 
mountains piled upon mountains, that are growing upon us out of 
the clouds, By lunch time we are turning out of the open sea into 
the calm of the water that is still sea within the skjergaard. The 


skjergaard—you must pronounce it skyergor, and you can see it on 


your map—is a sea wall of rocks and islets 800 miles long. It 


runs from Stavanger to the North Cape, and all the way it breasts 
off the waves of the North Sea and of the Atlantic, and holds 
the western coast of Norway at peace. We pass within this, by 
Marstens lighthouse, and at once meet with that impression, ever 
recurring in Norwegian travel, that we are shut in for ever and 
a day. It is like that sensation which one of the lakes at Killarney 
furnishes forth. The boatmen there make humorous wagers with 
the tourists of the right. sort as to where the exit lies hidden— 
and win. Islands and lighthouses; islands and lighthouses —did 
Ellida Wangel live in such a one as that perched on a solitary 
rock /—and then a sudden sweep round to the right into Bergen’s 
Lead and Byfjord, and so to the Bay of Bergen. 

The most part of the town lies right in front of you when the 
harbour is reached. It climbs up the Floifjeldt, or Weather Vane, a 
hill rising almost from the level of the harbour. In this last are 
boatfuls of men and women, and the women do at least as much 
rowing as the men. When the Juno is made fast to a buoy, a flotilla 
of small boats gather round, and land the passengers who are not 
going further north yet. A Norwegian steamer. the Agnar, is at first 
voted a nuisance for its persistent whistling. But after a while it 
dawns upon us that the Agvar is really in an obliging mood. She is 
whistling for the echo that comes back from the Floifjeldt, an echo 
that lasts from seven to nine seconds. At 4.15 “Tell them to get 
ready below,” and at 4.30 we are off again. 

The faithful few that are left go steaming due north, resisting even 
the temptation of Sognefjord, and early on the Sunday morning are 
at Aalesund, a fourteen hours’ voyage from Bergen. Five more hours 
to Christiansund, the perfect peace and beauty of which on the 
summer Sunday morning is one of the most abiding of the many 
abiding memories. We were fortunate in seeing the lovely little 


town in the full brightness of a mid-day sun, and still more for- 
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tunate, if the Trondjhem people are to be believed, in seeing Bergen 
not through a mist of rain. There is a pretty jealousy between the 
Trondhjemites and the Bergenites. The latter, through their excel- 


lent mouth-piece, Mr. Thane, of the Hotel d’Angleterre, declare that 


: the christening present to Bergen children is two umbrellas—one for 


week-days and one for Sundays. 





TRONDJHEM. 








Seven hours from Christiansund to Trondhjem, and since two or 
three hours have been spent waiting at the more southern town, as 
we near the old Norwegian capital the hills bounding the fjordsdarken 
and darken until they become sheer walls of black. Nevertheless the 
sky is light, even though it is ten o’clock before a streak upon the water 


turns out to be the boat of the pilot who is to take us into 
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Trondhjem. Here the last of us lands, for the Juno is not one of 
the boats that goes to the North Cape. And here we make our way 
to the Hotel d’Angleterre, are received by some half-a-dozen waiters, 
who all speak Norwegian and German, and most of them English, 
and so to rest for our first night on Norwegian soil. 

Before leaving England we had taken counsel of a skilled Nor- 
wegian friend, who had planned for us what we do not doubt was a 
most excellent route. Only we did not take it. He had passed us 
on from his kindly hands to those of a brother in Trondhjem, who 
at once reconstructed the whole of our itinerary, and made a new 
one so delightful that those who follow it will do wisely and well. 
And this is how it ran. A day at least in Trondhjem. In that 
time you can see the Dom Kirke, the oldest Scandinavian Cathedral, 
built upon the spot where in the year 1030 St. Olav, killed while 
fighting for his country, was buried. And you can climb up to the 
fort on Brobakke, and see the town, the cathedral, the church 
beyond, the winding of the River Nid, and the fjord, and hills 
lying seawards. And youcan get your first experience of Norwegian 
roads and Norwegian stolkjerre, and carrioles, by driving out to the 
Lerfos waterfalls. The stolkjerre, as all the world knows, carries 


two, and a driver if need be; a carriole is for solitary travelling, 


though if you are unskilled as a driver, a Norwegian “boy” will 


balance himself upon nothing at the back of you, and drive over 
your head or over your shoulder. 

The next morning up betimes, for the harbour and the steamship, 
Konig Halfdan, or one of its fellows. This takes us through a long 
and pleasant day, southwards again, and after touching once more at 
Christiansund, whose harbour is entered by quite another entrance, 
inland by the fjord to Molde,. Molde is according to most Ibsen 
enthusiasts the scene of “The Lady from the Sea.” Here Ellida 
Wangel pined for the open sea, though the fjord, and the range upon 
range of snow-topped mountains beyond it, make Molde so beautiful 
that that young lady must have been certainly very hard to please. 
Here if you are wise you will stay at the Grand Hotel, and make the 
acquaintance of Manager Sven Svanfeldt, and if you are more for- 
tunate for time than we were, spend the day in seeing Romsdalfjord 
hard by. Molde, in fact, would bear many days if you can afford them. 
But we are writing for the busy folk who want to make the most of 
a short time. From Molde to Vestnes, by the steamer Geiranger, 


with big, bluff skipper Korsvig, and his dog Karo, who his master 
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declares could manage the steamer if anything went wrong with the 


captain. At Vestnes rest awhile. Stroll round from the hotel, 

















AALESUND. 
unhappily named “ Stanley,” through the village, crossing the road to 


Soholt that you will traverse later, and go at least as far as the little 
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farm on the left. This is Holm’s farm, or was last year. You will 
probably not be so fortunate as we were, for the widow Holm, whom 
we had the good luck to meet, and who showed us over her glory 
of a garden, was even then talking of moving to the wild excite- 
ment of the town of Molde, for her girls’ sake. The elder Maria 
was ill, but the younger Laura Synnivak Betsy Christiana moved 
hither and thither through the garden gathering flowers for 
us—herself the fairest flower of all. Of all the delightful 
Norwegian people that we met—and they were almost all 
delightful—these two, the elder woman and the young girl retain, 
perhaps, the firmest hold upon remembrance. Dinner at the Hotel, 
and then a long, long journey by stolkjerre with a sturdy bay pony, 
nervous withal, and a tall, strong, brown-skinned driver, knowing no 
Word of English. The road is a sort of switchback into the 
mountains, and then climbs up and up into the rare mountain air, 
with a pause at the highest point, and then down again and at the 
end of 26 kilometres Soholt. Here we stopped at the Hotel Soholt. 
This little quiet place, with its two hundred people, and its ten 
times as many visitors, is so beautiful in itself and in its situation that 
the temptation was very strong to take out all the rest of our time 
there. But, indeed, that is a temptation that has to be resisted at 
everyone of the stopping places on the way we went. Therefore 
resisting it, away the next morning again, nominally at 9.30, really 
at 11, by the steamer of yesterday. This is a journey of stopping at 
many little harbours, of rounding point after point and coming into 
fjord after fjord, of glaciers and waterfalls, of mountains falling so 
sheer into the water, that the steamer can come within a cable’s length 
of them, of little farms thrown up on the patches of land on the face 
of the mountains—the worderful day and journey ending at Merok. 
There and then, what with a large party of Belgian folk personally 
conducted, and a considerable batch of English, French, and other 
nationalities, the hotels were soon “swamped as far as beds 
were concerned. However, we fed at one of them, and _ slept, 
on ridiculously cheap terms, in a ridiculously clean peasant’s 
house, high up on the hill side, to the lullaby of a waterfall. 
The boat starts early next morning, and works back again 
to Soholt. Of course there are other ways of getting out 
of Merok and to other places. Most of our companions started 
across country in carrioles, but so beautiful had been the 


journey of the day before that the retracing of it seemed the most 
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natural thing in the world. _ Besides after touching at Soholt fresh 


ground was broken, and we went by new fjords, and under the 
shadow of fresh mountains to Aalesund. Here was a land wait of 
a few hours before the big ship Ragnald Jarl was to carry us through 
the night towards Bergen, and, if need be, Newcastle. At Aalesund 
again we came across the characteristic generosity and kindliness of 
the Norwegian folk. We dropped into the Hotel Scandinavie for a 
casual bottle of beer, and on the friendly advice of one of the male 
belongings climbed up at the back of the Hotel to a sort of hang- 
ing garden whence there was a wonderful view. Now in the hang- 
ing garden there was a little arbour, and in the arbour a family party 
and one or two neighbour gossips thrownin. They were all drinking 
coffee, and eating marvellous cakes, and nothing would serve but that 
we must sit down with them and eat and drink and be as merry as 
the want of much command of each others’ language made possible. 
It was all delightfully fresh and charming and unconventional. 
Later in the afternoon by rowing boat out to the Ragnvald Jarl in the 
harbour. The sea when once we got outside the skjergaard was 
pleasantly rough, but as we neared Bergen the next morning the 
moist town was keeping up its character, and we landed in the midst 
ofa struggle between the bright sun and the descending rain. 

At Bergen there is choice of hotels. | We had experience on this 
and the return visit of two—Holdt’s and Smeby’s. Both are good, 
but for those who have to calculate ways and means the latter is the 
more in the way and within the means. As to Bergen itself, it is 
a delightful little place even when it rains. You must visit the 
Hanseatic Museum, under the fatherly care of Mr. Olsen. This is 
altogether such an interesting place that it deserves, and, editors 
permitting, shall have one of these days an article to itself. And 
you must visit the Park, especially if it is Sunday and the band is 
playing, and you must climb the Floifjeldt, and you must make a 
pilgrimage across the Engen, a wide open place, and find just 
beyond in Theater-gaden the little wooden theatre where once on 
a time Henrik Ibsen was director, and once upon another time 
Bjornsen. But, above all, you must go into the Strand-gaden, the 
chief street of Bergen, running out of the market place northwards, 
and call upon Mr. F. Beyer at No, 2, It is no exaggeration to say 
that if you want really to see Norway at its best and cheapest 
you must go and consult Mr. Beyer. And it is also no exagger- 


ation to say that in him and his assistants, notably Mr. Viljam 
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Olsvig, you will meet some of the most patient, courteous, and 
obliging of folk. Our advice to everyone is, when you get to Bergen 
put yourself into Mr. Beyer’s hands ; tell him how long, and if you 
are not ashamed of it, how little money you have, and let him decide 
for you. This is how he decided for us. He presented us with a 
little book of coupons at a very reasonable price, and on the 
counterfoils of these we read as follows: No 1. From Bergen 
to Voss. This is by way of the railway—a novelty in Western 
Norway. Both as a triumph of engineering and as a carrier 
through some of the most extraordinary scenery, this line of 
107 kilometres long, with an average of a tunnel to every two kilo- 
metres, is notable. No. 2. Vossevangen to Eide. Vossevangen is 
a sort of Brighton to Bergen. When we struck it on Sunday evening, 
Fleischer’s Hotel was full of Saturday to Mondayers. When we left 
it by stolkjerre for Eide on Monday morning it was nearly empty. 
And that ride to Eide! It is past all words. Beautiful from end 
to end, the most remarkable part of it is reached when suddenly, 
without a word of warning, you come out upon the summit of an 
immense amphitheatre, the arena of which is a valley hundreds of 
feet below. Then your boy driver sets his pony going at full speed 
down a winding road, that threads backwards and forwards on the 
shelving sides of the amphitheatre, with a mighty waterfall always to 
your left—the Skjersfos, through the very spray of which you dash 
at last, just before you pull up at Naesheim’s Hotel. <A pause, and 
a rest here, and then ‘on again to Eide, and Maeland’s Hotel for 
lunch. Thereafter, No. 3. From Eide to Odde by steamer. At 
Odde there is a swagger hotel, but there is also just by the quay 


a simple but most pleasant place—Prestegaard’s. They that are of 


the misanthropical mind, that is inevitably begotten of contact with 


one’s countrymen on tour, will do well to make for Prestegaard’s, 
where they will find the best of everything, not forgetting the neat- 
handed waitresses. No, 4. Odde to Lotofos, Let that be one of your 
day’s outings. This must be done by way of road, and if you have, 
as we did, a poet skysgut, a boy whose attention was always fixed 
upon the scenery and never upon his pony, there will be an element 
of excitementin your journey. Lotofos is, of course, a waterfall, and 
even in this land of waterfalls stands out a head and shoulders above 
most of its fellows. No. 5, Odde to Jordal. Jordal is a hamlet of a farm 
or so on the other side of the fjord that lies south-west of Odde. When 


the comic little steamer has landed you there, you have a long, but 
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most remarkable, walk to the glecier of Buarbrae. As you start from 
Jordal, you seem to be at the foot of the glacier. But the minutes 
and the quarters of an hour go by, and it seems as far away as ever. 
So exquisite and so diverse in its beauty is the walk, that though it 
is a constant ascent, you notice nothing but the beauty of it. And 
then the reward at the end! The great frozen river, with its immense 


caverns bounded by the walls of steel-blue ice. One is very loath 


to leave the great ice monster, terrible and fascinating, and if you 


have the time and the will, you can sleep, with him just outside the 
window, in the little hotel just by his crest. No. 6, Odde to Bergen. 
3y boat and fjord. Lofthus, Grimo, Utne, and Eide again. Then 
with the immense Folgefund glacier for companion almost all the 
way, through fjords and between islands all day long, and so home to 
Sergen once again. Thence take ship—the Eldorado was ours — for 
Hull and England, carrying with you the remembrance of this 
wonderful country—remembrance that may lie dormant all the 
winter time, and even through the spring, but that is sure, sooner or 
later, to fashion itself into a longing that is like home sickness for 
Norway and for its fjords and mountains. 

[In my memories of these pleasant times and places, the weighty 
matter of costs has been forgotten. Those from the time of landing 
at Trondhjem to the time of going on board at Bergen for home, for 
two people amount to about £20, | 





MORNING. 


Oh joy, to lire’ To feel the bounding tide 


Of life’s red fountain through our pulses leap ! 
To rise at morning’s light from slumber deep, 
And, throwing all the eastern windows wide, 
To see the glories of the world outside, 
As Nature, new refreshed, wakes from her sleep ; 
While Phebus up his blazing path doth ride, 
And the great earth in rhythmic whirl doth sweep 
Through space, beneath the glowing sapphire vault, 
Herself adorned with trees, and birds, and flowers, 
And every beauty God’s great love can give, 
In all around is neither speck nor fault ; 
The gifts of Heaven’s omnipotence are ours, 

” 


And gratefully we ery, “’Tis joy to live / 


5 


Charles Hampton. 





A WOOD SIESTA. 


I see through interlacing boughs 
The drifting cloud, the azure sky. 
The faint breeze through the hemlock trees 


Breathes low its lullaby. 


The wood is full of hidden birds, 
Whose changing carols low and clear, 
From brown deeps where the shadow sleeps, 


Fall sweetly on the ear. 


Here the swift river sleeps awhile, 
. Boughs dip, birds lightly come and go, 


The swallows skim, the branches swim 


In mirrored green below. 


** Come, rest with me,” the forest pleads, 
The warblers sing, the river calls, 
A mossy bed, a weary head, 


And slumber gently falls, 
Isaac Ogden Rankin. 





SCULPTURE IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


|T is so much the custom for the art critics to treat 
sculpture as of secondary importance and to dismiss 
it accordingly with a few words, that it is worth 
white examining somewhat carefully the exhibits at 


the Royal Academy in thisdepartmentand seeing what 


they amount to. Are they on the whole, good, bad, or indifferent ? 


—that is the question we will ask ourselves and endeavour to 


extract an answer. The sculpture is contained in two galleries, and 














SCIENCE, —DECORATIVE PANEL IN HIGH RELIEF. 
By Hamo Thornycroft, R.A, 
comprises 162 pieces in all. They range in size from the almost 
colossal statue of the late Hon. Frederick J. Tollemache (to be 
erected at Grantham, where the original has a reputation almost as 
grand and heroic as this counterfeit presentment) by George 
Simonds, to some very tiny models in wax of babies—evidently by a 


female hand. The statue adorns the central hall and is an excellent 
K 
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piece of work, strong in modelling, good in expression, and evidencing 
boldness in conception and execution. Although his subject 
afforded him the opportunity ofselecting almost the least conventional 
of modern costumes, yet the sculptor had to do with modern drapery, 
and it must be confessed that he has dealt with it quite successfully. 
The one fault to be found with the work is that it shows a 
little stockiness, as of an oak trunk; but, perhaps, that 
was inevitable from the nature of his subject, who was of the 
sturdy English oak variety. Mr. Simonds deserves to be congratu- 
lated on the success of his statue ; it is undoubtedly one of the good 
things of the exhibition. I see from my notes that the same sculptor 
exhibits another piece of work, “The Four Seasons,” a copper panel 
for a mantel-piece (2062). This also is of more than passing interest. 
The conception of The Four Seasons, as represented by female figures, 
is so old and so time-worn that it is difficult to infuse any wealth of 
originality into it. At the same time, it cannot be said that Mr. 
Simond’s figures are entirely conventional. There is certainly some- 
thing fresh, if not very graceful, in the representation of Summer 
by a nude figure with hair flying straight out from the head in such 
a way as to suggest positive heat. At the same time, while the 
conception on the whole is good, it must be confessed that the figures 
are somewhai stiff, and the faces on each are almost identical. 

The next work that strikes one in the central hall is the work in 
relief, “The Kiss of Dawn,” by Mr. Thomas 8. Lee, which shows 
many points of excellence. It represents, on a large circular dise or 
shield, a sleeping woman reclining in an easy posture, with a child 
at the breast and another asleep by her side, while Dawn, 
with hair touched by the morning breeze, and moistened with the 
dew, kisses her brow. There is grace and repose in the attitude of 


the woman and the children, while the modelling of the figures is 


decidedly good. Lut the triumph of the relief is in the sense of 


largeness and of primitive simplicity which it conveys. At the same 
time it is open to doubt whether his method of slurring his lines, 
and avoiding exact definition is not a sign of weakness. It seems 
to suggest lack of confidence in his power of drawing. A not less 
telling piece of work is Captain Adrian Jones's group of horses, 
entitled “Triumph: design for a quadriga.” Captain Jones is now well 
known for his life-like portraits of horses, both on the flat and in the 
round ; but the four horses in his quadriga are more than life-like ; 
the action and go in themis superb. The figure of “Victory ” or of 
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* Triumph” (or whatever she may be) on the car is the least satis- 
factory, while the boy driving isexcellent. The horses are aboutone- 
fourth life size, and are designed for the summit of an arch, or some 
such position, for which the group is eminently fitted. Amongst the 
other ideal works in the central hall which should be mentioned is 
Mr. Frederick W. Pomeroy’s statue of a “ Nymph finding the head 


? 


of Orpheus.” It tells the story recorded in the verse :— 


“ Orpheus dead, the Thracian Menads 
Left him lying marble pale. 


+ + * 


There she found him, who had loved him, 
In the reed bed, gashed and torn ; 
Where she went to hear him singing, 


In the silence of the morn.” 


TRIUMPH, 


By Adrian Jones. 


The figure of the Nymph is well modelled, and the chief fault to be 
found with it is that it shows just that lack of easy grace which counts 
for naturalness. 


Passing to the ideal works in the next room, we must first notice 


Mr. Henry A. Pegram’s statue, to which he gives the name, “ Sibylla 


Fatidica.” Pegram is one of the younger school of sculptors, who 
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during the last few years have been putting out such excellent work, 
and this strikes one as being as good as anything he hasdone. An 
old woman, seated, with cavernous eyes looking from beneath a 
hood-like head-covering, holds in one hand a magic crystal in which 
she is watching the tide of life, while the other is laid across the 
dying figure of a woman, half kneeling, half stretched upon her 
lap. The expression of the Sibylla is that of a cold hard Fate, but 
human withal, while the attitude of the dying woman is one of 
almost utter collapse. Conception and execution are alike good, and 
there is a freshness about the whole that comes near to originality. 
In asmaller way there is something almost equally striking in the bust 
of “ A Sorceress,” by Andrea C. Lucchesi, whose workmanship in this, 
and especially in the bust of a woman (1996), “ Soft eyes looked love,” 
is better than good. 


“Cupid laid by his brand and fell asleep” ( Shakespeaie, Sonnet 
153), marble, by Beatrice A. M. Brown, is a pretty conceit, prettily 
carried out, although one would have liked to see a little better 
modelling. Mr. Richard H. A. Willis has endeavoured to realise to 


us the conception contained in the lines :— 


** As love upon a pearly beach one summer morning played, 
He chanced to see within his reach a golden-tressid maid, 
So cautiously he winged his flight to where she sported wild, 


But soon he longed in vain to rove, poor fluttering captured child.” 


But it must be confessed that his effort has not proved very successful. 
The idea that first strikes one on seeing the relief is that the sculptor 
wished to represent a mother giving her infant son a yellow-soaping 
in the sea water, against which he violently rebels, We have some- 
thing much finer and more successful in the low relief bronze, “St. 


Christina,” of George G. Frampton, who is also represented by a well- 


modelled female figure, which he calls “A Caprice.” Masterly as it 


is, one can hardly say that the effect is altogether pleasing. It seems 
just to escape a great success. 


Of Mr. Brock’s statue, ‘‘ Song,” little need be said, save that it is 
worthy of himself, and of his new R.A.-ship. The modelling and finish 
are excellent ; but—if one may hint a criticism—the expression of the 
face is so heavy, so suggestive of the “doleful dumps,” that one 
would like to hint the name of ‘“ Dirge” as being more fitting for 
it. Mr. Brock also exhibits the “ Genius of Poetry ” in marble, which 
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as a plaster cast was so well spoken of last year. Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s marble group of the “ Athlete, struggling with a Python” 
was previously exhibited in the cast state, and was greatly and justly 
admired. It does not seem to have gained anything, however, by 
being put into marble—why, it is not easy to say. Perhaps it is that 
it has lost something of its freedom of movement ; possibly there is too 
much of the suggestion of the anatomical model, and that one rather 
expects to see the various muscles coloured and labelled. In short 
it is less an inspiration than a piece of task work. 


BY THE WAYSIDE, 


By Arthur G. Atkinson. 


Two other ideal figures are specially deserving of mention. One is 


the “ Morpheus: Drowned deep in drowsy fit, of nothing he takes 


keep,” of W. Goscombe John, an excellent piece of work, happily 
conceived and well executed ; the other is “ A Vintage Song ”—a 
statuette in bronze—by Fred. W. Pomeroy, one of the best smaller 
pieces in the exhibition, natural, and efectively modelled. 

These various works exhaust about all the “ideal” sculpture in the 
Academy cailing for special mention, excepting, perhaps, Mr. Hamo 
Thorneycroft’s decorative panel in high relief, the model for an 
external frieze to be carved on the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants in the City of London, which he designates “Science.” It 
represents four female figures grouped about the Tree of Knowledge, 
whose trunk is Science and whose fruit istruth. Nor should Mr. 
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Alfred Gilbert’s “ Victory” statuette in silver be forgotten. It does not 
strike one as being so good as scme of the sculptor’s previous work, 
nevertheless, it shows Mr. Gilbert’s excellence of design and modelling. 

When all has been said that can be said in commendation of the 
year’s sculptors, it must be confessed that the great lack which one 
feels is that of originality. There is a good deal of pretty work, and 
some very fine work, regarded in the light of mild conception and 
careful execution, but one sees no great stirring motive in evidence, 
and no swelling imaginative theme. In the latter respect ‘ The Kiss 
of Dawn” certainly bears the palm, and it justifies one in looking 
for still better work from this artist in the future, especially if he 
will avoid the painters’ methods. 

The strength of the sculpture is in the department of portrait busts. 
It is evident that this class of work pays the best, and that a larger and 
larger number of sculptors are going into competition, year after 
year, for the commissions that are in the market. To name all the 
portrait busts on exhibit would make a goodly list ; and it must be 


confessed that a large proportion of them are excellent. Space will 


not permit, even if there were need, of the mention of each, or of any 


great number, with special particularity. Among several that are of 
the highest quality the bust of Mr. Henry Tate by Alfred Gilbert isa 
model of what a portrait bust should be. Mr. A. J. Smith’s medallion 
of William Morris is remarkable for the softness and delicacy of the 
expression thrown into the poet’s face, centring as it does in that of 
the eye. The following also may be mentioned for fine qualities of 
workmanship: Mr. Vinoelst, by Jos. De Bruyn; the Rev. Richard 
Alliott, M.A., by Herbert Hampton ; Mrs. Knowles, by Harry Bates ; 
Miss Cockerell, by E. Onslow Ford ; the late Mr. Edwin Long, by 
Domenico Tentacoste ; Lady Brooke, by the late Sir Edgar Boehm, 
Bart. ; the late Mr. Charles Hengler, by H. R, Pinker, strong and 
boldly modelled ; and George Moore, Esq., by Henry Page. 

Taking it altogether, one must pronounce the sculpture in the 
Academy as very good, It cannot be said that it shows an advance 
on last year; although that does not say much, as there must 
naturally be a little oscillation backwards and forwards from year to 
year. But there is evidence of a growing improvement in the art of 
sculpture in England, and we hope soon to see the reproach taken 
away from us, that our public sculpture and statuary are the worst in 
Europe. 

STYLUS. 





THE METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE, LONDON: IS 
IT WORTH £15,000 A YEAR? 
By HUGH CLEMENTS, 


Author vf “ Organic Chemistry,” “ The Fields of Great Rritain,” §¢., §¢ 


T might appear to some people from the title of this 
paper that it was my intention to speak unfavourably 
of the Meteorological Office. , I may say at once that 
I have no such intention, and it will be my endeavour 
to write in as considerate and friendly a spirit as 

possible of the very useful work done by this office for the paltry sum 
of £15,000 a year. I think I shall be able to point out before | 
arrive at the end of this article that, as an accurate foreknowledge 
of the weather (for general and agricultural purposes), and especially 
of storms, is of great national importance, it is really a disgrace tu 
a great maritime and industrial country like ours to starve the 
meteorological service for the sake of a £100,000 or £200,000. 
However, it is always the case in this country if money is wanted 
for any really useful home purpose, with the object of benefiting the 
people at large, it cannot be obtained, but if the sinews of war are 
required for naval or military aggressiveness, such as the Jate Soudan 
war and other hare-brained enterprises, in pursuance of a certain 
kind of political policy, millions are squandered. Like the ancient 
Egyptians, the public seem to expect the Meteorological Office to 
make bricks without straw. Generally reliable forecasts are expected, 
but the Meteorological Council are not provided with sufficient 
stations to make the daily forecasts more accurate. 

There ought to be more stations along the west coasts of Scotland 


and Ireland, with one or more stations from 500 to a 1,000 miles to 


the west of the British Isles, cor nected to the mainland electrically, 


with stations at the Faroe Islands, Iceland, &c. And, considering 
the almost certain probability that in the future the weather will be 
with very considerable accuracy forecasted fora long time in advance 


from the weather records of the past, it is now essential that inland 
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stations be very largely increased, so that we may foretell the weather 
of any place from the previous weather recorded for the same place. 
The daily records of the weather kept by the Meteorological Office 
are worth the £15,000. 

For the more satisfactory working of the present official system it 
will be necessary to have more frequent telegrams by day and night 
from a network of stations all round and off the west coasts of the 
British Islands and from other stations that may at any time be 
deemed desirable. And there ought always to be one or more 
responsible persons at the Meteorological Office at night to receive 
and act upon such telegrams. The storms that occurred on the early 
morning of October 24th, 1882, and others that might be mentioned, 
are cases where forecasting is impossible under present conditions. 

I may say, however, that I have little faith in the present system 
of official forecasting, either in this or any other country, as the per 
centage of complete success, as given in the Annual Report just issued, 
is 49, the other 51 per cent. being made up of partial success, partial 
failure and total failure. It is really somewhat surprising, consider- 
ing that the meteorological office is working altogether upon 
erroneous principles, or no principles at all, that the forecasters 
should be able to get one half successful, and 32 per cent. partially 
successful results. The present system of forecasting was inaugurated 
by the late Admiral Fitzroy, about 30 years ago, and has been con- 
tinued by Mr. Scott upon the same lines, or a development of them. 

Admiral Fitzroy attempted to forecast for 3 days, but had to 
abandon it on account of failure, and confine himself to one day in 
advance. And now, as the forecasts for 24 hours are so often unsatis- 
factory, it will be necessary in the near future either to give up fore- 
casting, or to still further shorten the period to 12 hours, 6 hours or 
3 hours. In fact it ismy belief that under the present conditions of 
forecasting, success would not be increased in proportion to the 
reduction in period of time for which forecasts were given. The 
areas for which forecasts are given are so large that very often 
different conditions of weather are occurring at the same time in 
different parts of the same area, so that the forecast, whatever it may 
be, is very frequently bound to be correct for some part or parts of the 
district. The fact of the matter is that the weather varies for each 
certain amount of area, so that forecasting for a large area is 
altogether wrong in principle. 

How often do we notice that the forecast is wrong for London— 
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included in the South England district—although it may be correct 
for many other parts of the same district. And considering that 
there are upwards of five millionsof people in London—-more than in 
the whole of Scotland or Ireland—I think the metropolis is entitled 
to have a daily forecast of its own. And then we would be able to 
see what the \eteorological Office could do. ‘It appears to me that 
it would be very doubtful if the forecasts for London would be 
generally reliable, as the forecasts are based upon the continually 
varying arrangement of isobars or lines of equal barometrical pressure. 

These isobars, according to pressure and arrangement, are 
variously termed cyclones, anticyclones, secondary cyclones, Cols or 
necks of low pressure, straight isobars, wedge-shaped isobars, and V- 
shaped isobars, bounding area of low pressure. There are further 
fluctuations of pressure termed a surye. 

Then there are certain weather types; the Southerly, which 
appears to be the most reliable for forecasting ; but the easterly type 
gives bad results asarule. There are peculiar difficulties in fore- 
casting with the northerly type, from the irregularity of the cyclonic 
arrangement due to a complex collection of secondaries that prevents 
us from forecasting its path across the country. With the Westerly 
type there is every probability that the belt of country between the 
actual path of the centre of the cyclone and that foreshadowed will 
receive a wrong forecast. 

There is really little or nothing certain about this change or motion 
ofa cyclone. Then great confusion is caused when the Easterly type 
merges into the Southerly, the Southerly into the Westerly, and the 
Westerly into the Northerly, and the Northerly into the Easterly 
type. 

From this tendency of cyclones to coalesce there is frequently very 
great difficulty not only in forecasting the path of a cyclone, but 
after the cyclone has disappeared it is often no easy matter, if not 
impossible sometimes, to state with any certainty what the actual 
course was. The forecaster, according to the official system of prog- 
nostication has not only to fellow the ever varying Kaleidoscopic 
forms and arrangements of isobars, but he must endeavour to form 
some idea of the immediate new formations that are likely to take 
place. And as the forecaster does not understand the agency 
producing these continual changes, perhaps it is unnecessary to say 
that the reality is generally very different from his previous 
imaginings. Then again it has often been noticed that the heaviest 
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rainfalls may eccur, especially during the summer months, 
without being predicted by the Meteorological Office, simply 
because the barometer is very slightly affected, the isobars 
being ill-defined and indefinite in form. There is the banking 
up of clouds or the bright morning sunshine, characteristic 
of broken weather, but the forecaster can only give about 
3 instead of 24 hours’ notice of heavy rainfall under such cir- 
cumstances. The small cyclonic systems are the baneful bogie of 
the official forecaster, for on coming along between two areas of high 
pressure they may either pass through coalesced or they may be 
destroyed and deflected in their course. Of course the forecaster 
knows what has happened before, but relying upon his experience 
and judgment he generally fails to guess correctly. For weather 
forecasting appears to me to be often a question of guessing and can 
scarcely be anything else since the forecaster is wholly ignorant of 
the motive power and has not the slightest idea what it may be. He 
is somewhat like the ancient mariner who lost sight of land without 
compass to guide him. He is entirely at the mercy of the storm, and 
as in the darkness of the day or night all the 32 points of the com- 
pass are alike to him, the chances are that if he take a course at all 
to reach land it will be the wrong one. So the official forecaster, 
without any unerring guide to direct him, gets on the wrong track to 
a greater or less extent every day in the year, and the tables given 
in the annual report of the Meteorological Council as to the success 
of daily forecasting are utterly fallacious and wholly untrustworthy. 

Following a cyclone is somewhat like following a will o’ the wisp, 
as the centre of it goes this way, that way, and the other way. 
Looking at a succession of isobaric arrangements over the British 
Islands from day to day, is something like looking through a 
kaleidoscope—you give that optical instrument a turn and you see a 
new arrangement, but, before you gave the turn, you could not say 
what the arrangement would be. Such is the case with isobaric 
arrangements, to-day you observe a certain arrangement on the 
synoptic chart, and to-morrow you see another, but, from one arrange- 
ment you cannot, by any possibility, say what the next will be. 
There is certain weather to-day, but you cannct say with any 
certainty from a mere inspection of a synoptic chart what it will Le 
to-morrow, except under certain anticyclonal dispositions of the 


isobars. Of course, with a long spell of a high barometer, and fair 


weather, it is easy going on saying, to-morrow will be fine, but the 
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forecaster is scarcely even safe for more than three days, and, of 
course, he cannot tell when the air pressure may suddenly drop. 
In contra-distinction to all this uncertainty of official forecasting, I 
have devised a strictly scientific method, by which I can, from the 
past weather that occurred at any given place, forecast the future 
weather for any day, week, or month, inany year in the future, with 
certainty. About six years ago, I discovered that the phases 
and apses of the moon took place at the same time of the day at 
intervals of 62 years, and that at 31, 18, and 13 years intervals, there 
were definite dispositions of apses and phases. By taking the 
differences of these apses and phases, I have found that it is possible 
to definitely state whether a month will be wet or dry, and, also, 
whether there will be a depression on any given day, and, further, it 


is possible, by means of this difference which I have termed the 
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apsidal diffirence, to select from scme previous year a period during 
which the weather, in all its essential features, was the same as it 
will be for any given month, or part of amonth. In proof, thereof, 
I may mention, that I was, by this extremely scientific method, alone 
dependent upon the Moen’s motions, able to predict that the 
weathcr for May, 1891, would be similar to that commencing 
April 23rd, 1878. There is a close, I might say exact, correspondence 
in general weather, the rainfell especially, and there was a close 


similarity in the movements of air-pressure. 


In the accompanying diagram the upper curve represents the 
varying heights of the barometer from April 23rd to May 23rd, 


1878 ; and the lower curve represents the corresponding period from 
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May Ist to May 3lst, 1891, the dates being given on the lines 
joining the corresponding parts of those curves. 

It will be observed that the curves are very similar, and that the 
days on which it rained, marked by the letter 7 on each curve, are 
closely identical. For instance, it rained on May Ist and 2nd, 1891, 
and on April 23rd and 24th, 1878, corresponding days ; then it was 


dry and wet simultaneously for these corresponding periods up to the 
end of the month, the last day of period in each case, May 31st, 
1891, and May 23rd, 1878, being dry and fine. 

On the diagram A denotes apogee, and P perigee, and N new, 
and F full moon, placed in their exact relative positions with 
respect to the dates given. It will be noticed that the interval of 
2 days 15 hours corresponds closely with interval of 2 days 21 


hours marked on diagram. These are the intervals between the 
times of perigee and the times of new and full moon respectively. 
It is also important to notice that 1878 and 1891 have the lunar 
interval of 13 years. 
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R. FOWLER, the eminent phrenologist, will probably 


be known to the majority of our readers, because, 

although an American by birth, he has spent the last 

thirty years of his life in this country ; and during 

that time he has appeared before audiences in nearly 
every city and town in the three kingdoms, sometimes as a lecturer 
on the subject to which he has largely devoted his life and energies, 
sometimes as an advocate of temperance principles, but always as a 
high moral and religious teacher. 

Lorenzo Niles Fowler was born in the town of Cohocton, Steuben 
County, in the central part of the State of New York, on the 23rd 
of June, 1811. He was blessed with excellent parents, both of 
them being endowed with high moral and religious principles, his 
father being, in addition, a man of strong and energetic character, a 
great worker, and of unflinching integrity. He was a farmer; and 
while he sent his boys to the district school to receive technical 
education and mental training, he exercised and developed their 
physical powers by encouraging them, when not otherwise employed, 
to engage in farm work. This wholesome training of body and mind 
was kept up until the boys were sixteen or seventeen years of age, at 
which period it was necessary for them to leave home in order the 
better to pursue their studies. 

When Lorenzo was seventeen years of age he went to Danville 
Academy, where he remained for some time, enjoying also the tuition 
and guidance of a Mr. Hubbard, a minister of that town, whose 
church he attended. He became much attached to this man, and 
always regarded him very highly. From Danville young Fowler 
went to Hadley, in the State of Massachussetts, to thoroughly 
prepare himself for his course at Harvard ; for at this time it was 
the ambition of his parents that their son should become a minister 
of the gospel. Up to this period of his career there had been 
nothing to interfere with the fulfilment of his parents’ laudable 
desire, but, as it proved, their hopes in this direction were not 
destined to be realised. 
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In the year 1832, young Fowler went to Amherst to complete his 
preparatory studies, and it was during that year, and while at 
Amherst, that he became acquainted with Henry Ward Beecher, 
who was then a classmate of his brother, O. S. Fowler, who was 
also studying for the ministry. 

Whilst the three young men were together at Amherst College, 
the science of phrenology was being first introduced—or, at least, 
introduced for the first time in a methodical way—to the American 
public by Dr. Caldwell, of Transylvania University, and was exciting 
much attention and speculation. About this time, two, Dr. 
Spurzheim, for some years the associate of Dr. Gall, the discoverer 
of phrenology, visited the United States, giving by his profound and 
eloquent lectures a wider and deeper insight into the subject. The 
most intense interest was then manifested in the new science by 
all classes of thinkers, but more particularly by the studious and 
scholarly ; and, naturally enough, the subject came up for earnest 
discussion and careful examination at the New England seats of 
learning, 

At Amherst the interest in the subject was especially deep, and 
there were formal debates among the students in their literary 
societies as to its merits. The brothers Fowler and young Ward 
Beecher took an active part in these discussions, and the latter, 
whose great powers as an original thinker and orator were then 
beginning to show themselves, giving evidence of the coming man, 
was chosen to take up the negative side, and oppose the claims of 
phrenology. 

Into this battle young Beecher seems to have entered with 
evident enjoyment, and, to fit himself for his agrezable and highly- 
appreciated task of demolishing the phrenologists, he sent to Boston 


for all the books that could be got on the subject, so that he might 


be thoroughly conversant with all the theories and opinions of the 


phrenological teachers themselves. The result of the young student’s 
investigation, however, was quite different to what he and his 
friends had expected. He was fairly overwhelmed with the weight 
of evidence in favour of the new science, and, instead of attempting 
to controvert it, he gave his eloquent testimony in its favour. 

This introduction to phrenology proved the turning point in the 
lives of both the Fowler brothers. They did not at first altogether 
abandon the idea of becoming ministers, but they believed that on 


the public platform they would acquire valuable experience, which 
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would be of service to them in their subsequent career. But ere 
they had been very long engaged in their new work they found 
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opening out before them a career so wide and so promisingly useful, 


that they became thoroughly satisfied that they could not do better 


than continue in the field of labour which, in so short a time, had 
inzreased and developed to such a remurkable extent under their 


hands. 
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Both the brothers left Amherst in 1834, and began to lecture in 
public ; and, before a year had passed, their success was so marked 
that they had to open an office, as their head-quarters, in New York. 
During the next few years, conjointly or apart, the two lectured in 
all parts of the United States ; Lorenzo, in addition, made lecturing 
tours in Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland. 
In 1848 he entered into partnership with his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Samuel KR. Wells, and together they made extensive lecture-tours 
between that time and 1860; after which they came over to England, 
and by their lectures and demonstrations aroused fresh interest in 
phrenology, which had been very much in obscurity since the death 
of George Combe, the foremost disciple of Dr. Gall in this country. 
They delivered lectures in all the principal cities and towns of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the marked success that attended their 
lengthy lecturing tour, and the appreciative manner in which their 
utterances on phrenology, and the cognate subjects of temperance, 
food reform, and mental and physical development generally, were 
received, so impressed Mr. Fowler that he resolved to remain for 
some time longer in this country than he had at first intended, Mr. 
Wells returning, he continued his labours alone, aided only by his 
wife, who was able to give him valuable assistance, not merely on 
the platform, but also with the pen. The result was that the longer 
he remained in England, the less inclined he was to return to 
America. Some few years ago, after the death of Mrs. Fowler 
(which occurred in 1879), he took a trip to America, with a half 
resolve in his mind that he would spend the remainder of his years 
in the land of his nativity ; but it was not to be: old England pulled 
too strongly, and he was obliged to return. 

And thus he has gone on ever since, only for the last year or two 
he has made fewer lecturing tours. However, to make his efforts 


more telling, he some four or five years ago lent his assistance to the 


formation in London of a Phrenological Society, from which he 


hoped great things; but, as it did not answer altogether to his 
expectations, and as the phrenological tradition with which he and 
his name had been for so long associated did not promise to be 
adequately carried on thereby, he started a Phrenological Institute 
of his own, and to it he now gives all his interest and energies, 
This Society has been in existence but a year; nevertheless, it 
already bids fair to outstrip its older competitor, partly because it is a 
teaching Institute, and partly because it has its centre of existence 
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in a living personality, and not in a congeries of atoms. A few weeks 
ago, on the occasion of the first annual meeting, Mr. Fowler, who is 
the President, was given a handsome present and an address, 
showing in what admiration and esteem he is held. 

As to whether phrenology is true or not, it is no part of this paper 
to attempt to determine. There are those who vehemently assert that 
it is not ; but one thing is most certainly true, that those who take a 
truth-loving and impartial mind to the study of the subject, come 
from the investigation, if not thoroughly convinced, at least with the 
claws of their prejudice greatly pared down. Anyway, in his long 
years of advocacy, Mr. Fowler has been able to convince thousands 
of persons, by his demonstrations and by his examinations, of the 
truth of the science of which he is so able an exponent. A man who 
academically disputes and disproves a science holds but a poor 
position as against one who can point to his sons and say, “ Mr. 
Fowler examined the heads of those boys, and told me exactly what 
profession they were fitted for ; I trained them in accordance with 
his advice, and they have fully responded to his forecast and to my 
hopes.” And Mr. Fowler can produce abundance of such testimony. 

As to the means by which Mr. Fowler has attained his results ; 
without being an orator, he is a fluent and engaging speaker, and 
seldom speaks many minutes without thoroughly awakening the 
interest of his hearers. He has a happy way of putting things, and, 
without being exactly witty, he gets off some very amusing and 
humourous sayings. The essence of it all lies in his common-sense 
He looks at life, at society, at man’s whole being and destiny, from a 
purely common-sense point of view, and when one comes to touch 
the follies and absurdities of the world with that touchstone— 
how ridiculous they appear! When it is said that his whole philosophy 
consists in applying the dry common-sense of his intellect to the 
facts of life, his entire system has been laid bare. But the applica- 


tion needs to be seen and heard to be thoroughly appreciated. In 


advising persons in regard to every relation in life—to business, to 


education, to marriage, to religion—he says in so many words, “ Use 
your common-sense,” and he shows how it may be done. “ What do 
you want ?” he says—* to be happy? Then ask yourself in what hap- 
piness consists, and take that course which is likely to bring it about. 
1f you want to be happy for twenty minutes, take the means that are 
most likely to make you happy for that space of time. Perhaps you 
will attain your end by taking a glass of wine or a glass of spirits, But 
L 
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if you want to be happy for more than twenty minutes, consider how 
it is to be done. The way to be happy merely for an hour or for a 
day is different to the way to be happy for all eternity. Don’t be 
rash—think it out.” Such is his method—a little bit Socratic, 
perhaps, with a touch of Yankee shrewdness intermingled. 

So, to a young man thinking of marriage he will say: “ Don't 
marry Miss A. because she has a dimple in her chin, That is not 
enough to make a happy marriage. Don’t marry her, either, because 
her cousin is a great man, or because her father is wealthy ; at the 
same time you need not refuse her because her father is rich, if other 


conditions are all right. Be sure of two things: be sure she is 


healthy, and be sure she is moral: then go ahead. Dut don’t go 
: 5 


ahead rashly. Consider well how you are going to live before you 
marry. It is said that a hen can peck up food for two chicks as well 
as for one, but—she sooner gets tired pecking for the two. Look 
ahead ; count the cost ; lay your plans beyond to-morrow. You may 
trust in Providence, of course—only don’t relax your own efforts. 
Providence is apt to put an apple to your apple, like the looking-glass, 
only it is more substantial. No, don’t choose Miss A. because she 
has a pretty dimple ; but take stock of her all round, If a man goes 
into the market to buy a horse, he carefully examines it in all its 
points ; but when he goes to seek a wife, he shuts his eyes, because, 
he says, Love is blind, and just allows himself to be bedazzled and 
begiggled. What absurd people weare!” Ete., etc. 

Mr. Fowler is an earnest temperance man, his record going back 
to 1827, when he helped to form one of the first temperance societies 
in America, ‘ Temperance and moderation in all things” is his 
motto. He has preached from this text hundreds, thousands of 
times, and the seeds he has sown are bearing fruit, and will continue 
to bear fruit for many years to come. 

Mr. Fowler is the author of a number of works, including “The 
Self-Instructor in Phrenology,” “ Lectures on Man,” etc. In 1880 
he commenced the Phrenological Magazine, which is the only periodi- 
cal in the British Empire devoted to the interests of Phrenology, the 
truths of which it has done much to disseminate, and will, it is to be 
hoped, continue to do so long after his earthly career is at an end. 








THE MONTH. 
By THE EDITOR, 


IR JOHN GORST'S description of the Indian Govern- 

' ment was delicious. ‘“ For various reasons,” he said, 

they had boycotted talent. They had always hated and 

discouraged men of independent and original minds, 

and had always loved and promoted docile and unpre- 

tending mediocrity. This policy of theirs was not new. It was as 
old as the days of Tarquinius Superbus. The Maori King, Cetewayo, 
Zebehr, and Arabi now dying in exile, were instanced as “tall 


’ 


poppies” which the British Government has “cut down” in these 
days. The Senapati is another who has to die. He has committed 
the crime of being “the man of greatest ability and greatest force 


of character among the ruling family at Manipur.” 


It isa hundred years since Faraday was born! The announce- 


ment of a Faraday centenary came upon us with a shock of surprise. 


Yet, on Wednesday, 17th, Lord Rayleigh delivered the first of two 


lectures at the Royal Institution, in commemoration of the event, 
and Professor Dewar the other one, on Friday, 26th of June. 
Michael Faraday spent his life at the Royal Institution, first as 
assistant to Sir Humphrey Davy, and then as his successor in the 
chair of chemistry. The son of a blacksmith and apprenticed to a 
bookbinder, Faraday rose by sheer industry and genius. At the 
early age of thirty-six he had made original discoveries which 
warranted his taking the chair now occupied by Professor Dewar. 
The most engaging of all the heroes celebrated by Mr. Samuel 
Smiles, Faraday’s name will long remain a household word in English 


he mes, 


Faraday’s service to the present age was, however, a thing quite 
apart from his personal genius and fortunes. As a man of science, 
it fell to him to build up into system that stupendous wealth of 
electrical discovery which has changed the science of electricity into 
the most practical of the arts. All subsequent inventors, as Edison, 
are necessarily indebted to Faraday for the foundation on which 


they build. The mechanical glory of our age and the hope of wealth 
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in the future lie in electricity. It is well, therefore, that English- 
men should remember, with honour and affection, the man who 
secured for his native land the first place in electrical enterprise. 
Let us take care not to lose it. 


Part II. of “Labor and Life of the People of London” was 
published last month. In saying that Mr. Charles Booth’s second 
part is as good and useful as the first, we are paying it the highest 
compliment possible. The chapter on the influx of population into 
London is especially invaluable, and Mr. Booth has discovered that 
the wave of immigration is partly met by a migration of Londoners 
to undertake country labour in the Home Counties. This, however, 
accounts for only a small part of the displacement that is continually 
going on, The new-comers have more energy, and are willing to 
accept less wages, than those whose labour they displace in the 
metropolis. These latter drift to the hospitals, the workhouse, and 
the grave. After a few years, want of ozone and real insufficiency 
of support does its work again, and the old cycle is repeated. This 


is how London lives and Londoners die. 


The London County Council has very properly refused to fight 
the slum owner’s battle for him. Many insanitary areas can be found 
in London, as elsewhere, and if a precedent is made for their im- 
prevement by public bodies and at the public cost, ratepayers will 
find themselves saddled with debts to which the millions advanced 
to Ireland are a mere bagatelle. We therefore saw with pleasure 
that the London Council decisively rejected, on the 16th, a proposal 
which had been put forward in the interests of the owners of that 
half-acre of insanitariness known as Brooke’s Market, Holborn. 
“Let the dead bury their dead;” and let owners of insanitary 


property be at the expense of demolishing it, when ordered. 


How much does it cost to make a Bishop into an Archbishop ? 


The precise figures are at hand in the case of the translation of the 
late Archbishop Magee from Peterborough to York. They sum up 
to over £7,000. First for plunder, is the Home Office, which got 
£62 19s. for the “ Congé d’Elire,” “ Letter Recommendatory,” and 
“Oath of Homage,” without which no English Chapter may meet to 
pray the Holy Ghost to assist them to choose an Archbishop. Then 
the Crown Office charged £76 13s. 6d. for “ warrant,” “ certificate,” 


and “letters patent.” The “ Royal Assent” cost more still, being 
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obtained for £77 17s. 6d. sterling. The Board of Green Cloth 
charged £30, and then added a mysterious fourpence for ‘ homage 
fees.” All these are classed as preliminary charges. Everybody 
concerned seems to have been tipped, from the dean and chapter who 
gave a receipt for £20 10s. down to the organ-blower at Bow 
Church. The total, as said, exceeded £7,000. 


We repeatedly hear attacks made by Nonconformists on Libera- 
tionist platforms, calling in question the extravagance of the Church 
of England in the matter of the salaries of her higher clergy. If 
the matter was fairly threshed out a comfortable balance would, we 
are sure, remain on the side of Nonconformists. Beecher used to 
net from £10,000 to £15,000 a year, and Talmage’s income cannot 
be far short of that sum. We must recollect that what such men 
receive for preaching is often only one-third of their real receipts. 
Dr. John Hall, a Presbyterian of New York is richer still, although 
his stated pastoral income is only £5,000. In this country several 
instances can be given where a Dissenting clergyman’s total income 


is equal to the gross income of an Anglican bishop. 


But where Nonconformists—like the twin lions of the Liberation 
Society—get the pull over the bishops, is in their expenditure. The 
big nominal salary of the Anglican makes him the prey of all sorts of 
officials and hangers-on. He is bled every year to such an extent 
that his real means are modest enough and often insufficient to 
supply his real wants. Not so the Nonconformist. Etiquette 
prevents the officers of his own congregation asking him to subscribe, 
and upon denominational subscription lists the absence of such 
names is conspicuous, Church reformers who would take up this 
question of the wholesale grabbing of fees would earn deep and 
lasting gratitude from the clergy, and do the greatest service to the 
Church herself. What is the House of Laymen for, if not to do 
work like this? 


The bright child of ten degenerates into the sallow weakling of 


thirteen in the hot, foul, dust-laden atmosphere of our factories. So 
says the certifying surgeon for Heywood. Let England remember 
that the six hours daily toil exacted from the little half-timers before 
they are dismissed to school, is performed in a temperature ranging 
from eighty to one hundred and ten degrees, and in a vitiated atmo- 


sphere which is not completely changed once a week. The whole 
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money profit gained by this abnormal cruelty is but £200,000 a year. 
Every other child over ten in Lancashire is a half-timer. The West 
Riding is almost as bad. Happily the rest of the Kingdom is com- 
paratively free from this abuse. Machinery is the Moloch to which 


English parents and employers are sacrificing babes. 


In vivid contrast to the eager desire manifested in the House of 
Commons on 18th to save the paltry sum above-mentioned, was the 
still greater eagerness displayed by the same men the night before 
in throwing away millions upon the Naval Estimates. £10,798,000 
was the sum voted on that night alone. One eighth of the entire 
revenue was thus carelessly handed over to the most wasteful of the 
Departments, by a House that positively did not seem to care to 
inquire whether the money was wanted at all or what it was wanted 
for. To earn such a sum as that, all the little half-timers in England 
working together would have to keep on for fifty-four years. They 
have been so working ever since Her Majesty came to the throne, 
and have only earned as much as the House of Commons voted away 


on the 17th. 


Defeat was no doubt welcome to the Government on the report 
stage of their Factory Bill. They had given themselves away to 
Lancashire mill-owners, and so lost the credit of introducing the new 
clause which alone gives force and vitality to the bill. But a 
greater disaster was at hand. The country had unmistakeably 
condemned their proposals, and every constituency—not excepting 
Lancashire ones—would have rung with denunciations against the 
exploiters of English infant labour, at the next election. Even now 
the votes given by the Conservatives will tell against them, but 
defeat in the House has given Lord Salisbury an opportunity of 
repairing the error of the Home Secretary. On all grounds, and 


especially to keep up the prestige of the party to which he belongs, it 


is a good thing that Lord Salisbury has accepted Mr. Sydney 


Buxton’s new clause. 


Sir John Gorst was again the hero of the debate. It is a terribly 
bad business, this execution of the Senaputty and the annexation of 
Manipur, and Sir John’s cynicism enabled him to treat it worthily. 
Still more emphatic and noteworthy was the speech made in the 
factory debate by the leading delegate from England to the Berlin 


Conference. What Sir John said contributed much to the result, 
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and probably turned the balance against the Government. He con- 
fined himself to a historical statement of what had actually occurred. 
At Berlin, he and his colleagues did not regard themselves as pleni- 
potentiaries. They consulted the Cabinet as to how they should vote, 
and Lord Salisbury told them more than once that they were author- 
ised to vote at Berlin for the extension of the minimum age in 
European factories from ten to 12 years. This is what the Cabinet 


had recanted at the bidding of Lancashire mill-owners. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton’s speech was pathetic. Are children at the 
age of ten to be caught up and whirled round day by day in our 
gigantic manufacturing machine? Does the enormous wealth of 
England need to be added to by their feeble and ineffectual strokes ? 
Why should these infants have to live a double life? “ Dull, drowsy, 
exhausted,” a school inspector calls them. The worst—and a very 
bad—part of Mr. Sidney Tuxton’s speech was the resolution by 
which it concluded. He only asked that the age be raised from ten 
to eleven! This is insufficient, it does not bring us abreast with 
other nations, and happy will the House of Lords be if it can see 


its way to raise the limit up to twelve. 


Mr. Henry George is engaged upon a work on Political Economy, 
which may have the effect of rendering that “dull” science more 
attractive. Friends and foes of the doctrines propounded in “ Pro- 
gress and Poverty,” are alike unanimous in praise of Mr. George’s 
singularly lucid and clear mode of treating his subject. I suspect 
that most of the obscurity which disfigures extant manuals of 
political economy arises from the unscientific bases upon which the 


authors proceed. Mr, Henry George’s style by no means guarantees 


the correctness of his reasoning. He will, however, do_ great service 


if he can make his subject interesting and popular. 


Sir R. Temple has pronounced the doom of the present School 
Board of London. He tells the ratepayers, in prospect of the election 
that is to take place next November, that the present Board has 
succeeded in running up the school rate to a shilling in the pound. 
That is a levy of five per cent.—not upon property, but upon 
the occupiers of property. London tenants have votes, and will 
know how to use them in November. The present Board was elected 
on the plea of economy, and will be supplanted, let us hope, by a 


truly economical body of men. Three years ago the school rate was 
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under eightpence. It has been increased by fifty per cent. by the 
“economical” Board. The cost of the education of each child 
has been increased from £1 17s. 6d in 1888 to £2 9s. 1d. in 1891. 


The wedding presents to Princess Louise of Schleswig-Holstein 
are sufficient to stock a whole row of Regent Street shops. The 
Court Circular has been crowded for weeks with announcements 
concerning associations of fashionable ladies who have combined for 
the purpose of adding one diamond bracelet or necklet the more 
where superfluity was already extraordinary, Scarcely a firm of note 
in London has failed to contribute its quota. What shall be done 
with all this display? If it were sold in a bazaar and the proceeds 
devoted to afund for portioning poor and pretty girls, many hearts 
would be the merrier. The embroideresses of the Royal School of Art 
have completed a superb train, four yards long, of the richest satin 
worked with lilies that do all but smell. Princess Christian herself 
designed it, and the bride will wear it when she curtseys to her 


grandmother. 


Mr. Charles Booth, author of the greatest and best work on 
Political Economy ever published in England, is a Liverpool and 
American merchant, having a London office, and a penchant for 
statistics. It is now about seven years since he was roused to furnish 
a scientific basis for London philanthropy. In 1883 the wild and 
wholly crude statements of such works as “ How the Poor Live,” and 
“The Bitter Cry of Outcast London,” led him to hire a staff of 
assistants, who have been at work ever since in one of the floors of 
Mr. Booth’s business premises in Talbot Court, Gracechurch Street. 


“« My parlourmaid,” writes a lady, “has been with me ever since 
she was old enough to go into service. I raise her wages a little 
every year, telling her frankly that she could earn more elsewhere. 
But she proposes to stay with me until she marries. I never have 
to scold, because she serves me for love. The secret of our extremely 
pleasant relations is simply that we care for each other.” The 
lively correspondence from maids and mistresses which has been 
going on during the month reveals the secret of domestic happiness 
and the contrary. People to be happy must care for each other! 
Everybody will approve of the true wisdom of this girl’s decision to 
stay where she is happy rather than risk unhappiness in the search 


for a trifling addition to her money wages. Neither will any one of 
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us wonder that such a girl has a good prospect of marriage. As a 
contrast to the above, I may cite the Jetter of a West End “slavey,” 
who says her hours of work are from half-past five in the morning 
until ten at night “and Missus will not let you see the outside of 
the house if she can help it.” So the writer pathetically calls on 
“John Burns” to take up the case of maid-servants and “start a 
Union.” She knows twenty girls who would join. Evidently the 
evil here is the black, horrible, social gulf between the family and 
the servants who complain. <A real lady is one whose sympathy 
touches everyone around her. Inability to deal properly and happily 
with dependants and employés has always been accepted as one of 


the most obvious marks of snobbishness and low-breeding. 


Mr. Diggle wrote to the 7imes on the day on which the second 
reading of the Education Bill was to be taken, a letter of rank 
hostility to the Government’s proposal and to School Boards. He 
agreed with the Bishop of Wakefield in the opinion that no scheme 
of free education is consistent with the continuance of “ voluntary ” 
schools. But why should the Chairman of the London School Board, 
of all people, be the one to raise the Board School as a bogey to 
frighten the Cabinet into the abandonment of the one useful 
measure they have proposed during the present Session? ‘I come,” 
says Mr. Diggle, “to the very unwelcome conclusion that a large 
number of our voluntary schools in the north, which charge more 
than threepence a week in school fees—as most of them do—will 
soon be extinguished after the passing of the Act; and our School 
Boards are for the most part purely secular.” 


The literary hit of the month has unquestionably been Miss 
Dowie’s “ Girlin the Karpathians.” The style is egogistic and arch, 
full of delightfully fresh observations and parentheses. The reader 
is informed that the authoress is not yet twenty-five years of age, that 
in the village of Mikuliczyn she rode every four-footed beast in the 
place and bathed in the river at all times of the day, ending up with 
a dip into the “black hole” at midnight. Twelve pages altogether 
are devoted to the now celebrated Ruthenian flea—his history and 
exploits, while the companions she met live and breathe in her lively 
pages. <A pretty sketch of Miss Dowie in the boy’s clothes she wore 
when travelling atones for the faultiness of the other illustrations, 
which are not so good as might be. 











A CRUMPLED ROSE-LEAP. 


Winifred stood at her garden-gate 
Watching a carriage roll gaily by ; 
She thought of my lady’s wealth and state, 
Then turned away with a deep-drawn sigh : 
Sut since her cottage was fair to see, 
Her favourite rose-bush shook its head ; 
The blithe birds twitted her from the tree, 
The brook with an angry sparkle said, 
“Oh! pretty Winifred—tie for shame— 
“ What is there wanting? Who is to blame 1 
Winifred passed through the open door, 
Heedlessly entered the winsome place ; 
Gazed through the window, and then at the floor, 
Thinking of nothing but silks and lace : 
The clock knew well how the time had flown, 
And ticked aloud with a cold disdain ; 
The tea-kettle sang in a merry tone, 
Then seemed to change to a mocking strain, 
‘Ah! pretty Winifred — fie for shame— 


“ What is there wanting? Who is to blame?” 


Winifred banished a foolish tear, 
Daintly, deftly laid the tea ; 
Then as she listened a step drew near, 
And Winifred’s smiles were sweet to see: 


Loving eyes creeted her own once more, 


Kisses fell softly on cheek and brow ; 


And somebody’s idle dream was o’er, 
Somebody’s heart reproved her now. 
“Hey ! pretty Winifred—fie for shame 


“ What is there wanting? Who was to blame ?’ 


Harold Wynn 





AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH. 


_ ay HE defeat of the victorious Surrey eleven by Cambridge 


University caused general surprise and not a little 

rejoicing. Not that the Surrey team are by any means 

unpopular, but every one likes to see the efforts of 

plucky and talented youngsters crowned with success, 
Even the most enthusiastic supporters of Surrey at the Oval on Friday, 
June 12th, were vociferous in their cheers for the Cambridge eleven, 
indeed, such a demonstration as they met with has seldom been 
witnessed on the Oval, and recalls the memorable occasion when the 
Australians defeated England by seven runs. As the match 
approached its conclusion, Surrey wanting 36 runs with three 
wickets to fall, the excitement became intense. The fielding of the 
University men was superb; they did all they knew, and not a 
single opportunity was missed, Lohmann, who had been making 
most of the runs, was beautifully caught at the wicket by M’Gregor. 
Lockwood and Wood made a dozen or so runs together, and then, 
by a smart bit of fielding, the former was run out. Sharp, the last 
man in, only added a couple to the score, and was then bowled by 


the devastating Woods. 


In the end, Cambridge won by 19 runs, and their victory was, no 
doubt, principally due to the extraordinary bowling of Mr. 8. M. J. 
Woods. The balls that he delivered rose in a most unexpected 
manner, Henderson received a nasty blow, and the latsmen, in 
fact, could not stand up to him. In the expressive language of 
popular Surrey professional, “ Woods’ bowling was a caution.” 
After the conclusion of the match, speculative cricketers were pre- 
pared to lay extrayagant odds on Cambridge against Oxford. What- 
ever may be the result of the University match, there can be no doubt 
that the Light Blues are exceptionaily strong, not only in bowling, 
but also in batting and fielding, and they are, furthermore, to be 
congratulated on the possession of a wicket-keeper of extraordinary 
ability in Mr. McGregor. Except for this disaster, the career of the 
Champion County has been very successful. At the end of May, the 


Surrey team defeated both Notts and Lancashire in one week. 


Kent has been showing some good form, having, with the assist- 


ance of Martin and Wright’s excellent bowling, defeated Middlesex 
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by an innings and eight runs. Middlesex only scored 68 and 44, a 


very poor show, due principally to the unfavourable state of the 
wicket, but also in some degree to the ill-judged defensive tactics of 
their batsmen, who would doubtless have found it profitable to have 
hit out more freely. Kent has also defeated Warwickshire in splendid 
style by nine wickets ; Mr. Weighall making 73, Mr. Marchant 25 


not out, and A. Hearne 56 not out in the second innings. 


The Middlesex players did very badly in their match with York- 
shire, but they have since very creditably retrieved their laurels by 
defeating the two celebrated Northern Counties, Lancashire and 
Notts. Mr. Stoddart, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Nepean, Hearne and 
Phillips are all in excellent form, and have done good service for the 
Metropolitan County. Mr. Stoddart made two brilliant innings of 
37 and 87 against Lancashire, and shares the honours of the match 
with Hearne, who took eight wickets in the first innings for 22 runs, 
and Phillips, who took six for 25 in the second. Mr. Stoddart, how- 
ever, did not “ come off” against Notts, the defeat of the latter being 
mainly attributable to the bowling of Nepean and Hearne, and to 
the batting of Mr. Johnston, who made 31 and 85. This clever 
batsman, with the assistance of Mr. Nepean, Rawlin and West, 
carried the score up to the respectable total of 233 in the second 


innings. 


The Nottingham eleven played up in something like their old form 
in their match with Yorkshire. Barnes batted in his best style and 
was nearly five hours at the wicket, during which time he knocked 
up 104 runs without giving a chance. Needless to say his per- 
formance excited much enthusiasm among the spectators on Trent 
Bridge ground, and £11 10s. was very quickly collected for him in 
the Pavilion. Gunn made 58 by very free hitting. and the innings 
closed for 436. Yorkshire could only make 311 in two innings, 
notwithstanding that Ulyett, Hall, Peel and Tunnicliffe all batted 
in good form. In Yorkshire's first innings Barnes took four 
wickets for 16 runs and Dixon three for 19; in their second, Shack- 
lock was most deadly, taking five for 69, while Flowers captured 
three for 25. 


Yorkshire has been doing badly this season, and its position has 
been rendered still worse by the match with Lancashire. The 


Lancashire men all played in good form, especially Mr. Crossfield, 
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who hit up 82 in brilliant style, and was not out inthe end. It was 
unfortunate that Mr. Hornby was run out without scoring, but 


despite this misfortune, the Lancastrians scored 278 in their first 


innings, and won the match by eight wickets. 


Several matches were spoilt by the unsettled weather at the end of 
May and in the early part of June, and wide as was the disappoint- 
ment thereby occasioned, it was in no case felt more keenly than in 
regard to the match between Surrey and Somersetshire. The latter 
this year, for the first time, ranks as a first class county, and it was 
very generally hoped that the newly-acquired distinction would be 
worthily maintained in the match with Surrey. Much, it was 
thought, might be anticipated from such players as Mr. Hewett, 
Mr, Fowler, Tyler and Nichols, especially the latter, who had 
recently made a score of 311 (not out) and had taken five 
wickets for 15 runs in a match on the County Ground. Although 
it was not expected that Somersetshire would beat Surrey, some- 
thing better was looked for than a defeat by an innings and 
375 runs. Surrey made their 449 on a good wicket, under 
the most favourable conditions. Then the rain came down and 
spoilt the ground, the wicket was treacherous, and the bowling of 
Lohmann and Sharpe became almost unplayable. Somerset made only 
37 in their first innings, and by a curious coincidence made exactly the 
same number in their second. If Somerset had gone in first the result 


would very likely have been reversed. 


The match between the M.C.C. and Ground, and Lord Sheftield’s 
Eleven, at Sheffield Park, occasioned a great deal of interest in con- 
sequence of five Australian players being included in the teams. 
Mr. Newnham, who made 77 against the splendid bowling of 
Lohmann and Wright, was the hero of the match, which was 
greatly interfered with by rain, and ended in a moral victory for 
Lord Sheftield’s Eleven. The latter scored 172 in one innings, 


against 109, and 63 for nine wickets on the part of the M.C.C. 


The event of the month was the match between Cambridge 
University and Sussex, at Brighton, which was played on the 18th, 
19th, and 20th. The wicket was excellent ; runs more plentiful than 
has ever been the case before in a first-class match, and, consequently, 
the spirits of the players and spectators rose to that enthusiastic 


pitch which is rarely witnessed except upon the verdant carpet of an 
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English cricket ground. 1,402 runs were made in the three days, 
the closely-contested victory falling to Cambridge, whose men played 
with faultless evenness. Sussex, however, secured the personal 
honours, her best man, Mr. George Brann, having surpassed all his 
previous feats by scoring 249 runs in the two innings for once out. 
His figure of 161 in the second innings, when Sussex was playing 
against time, was obtained by a marvellous display of quick, free 
hitting, that evoked the utmost enthusiasm among the crowds of 
spectators. 


Oarsmen are very busily engaged just now in preparing for the 
annual regatta at Henley. At Oxford, matters have been particu- 
larly lively, the fine weather having attracted crowds of spectators 
to the tow-path to watch the crews at practice, and to witness the 
college regattas that have been -in progress. It is expected that 
crews from all the leading clubs of the Thames will compete at 
Henley Regatta, which, given only fine weather, will no doubt be as 
brilliant and enjoyable an affair as ever. Almost identically the 
same eight that won the Grand Challenge for London last year will 
row again in a new boat, which has been built by Clasper, at Shrews- 
bury, on an entirely new principle, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Stilwell, the coach of the London crew. The Leander Club has 
also a strong crew for the Grand, composed entirely of Oxonians, 
six of whom rowed this year against Cambridge. The Thames crew 
is particularly strong, consisting of four Cambridge oars and other 
men of high reputation, with Gardner for stroke. Among good 
judges, however, it is thought doubtful whether this crew will do all 
the great things that are expected from them. Twickenham, 
Kingston and Molesey are all preparing crews for Henley, and the 
London and Thames clubs will both send their Grand Challenge 
eights to the Hamburg Regatta, which takes place on the 11th and 
12th inst. 


The party of Rugby football players who have started for South 


Africa will no doubt have a very pleasant holiday; but whether they 


will find anything todo in the way of serious football is another 
matter. In any case, however, there can Le no doubt that they will 
do much towards popularising the game among the colonists. Sir 
Donald Currie will present a valuable challenge cup to the South 
African team making the best show against the Englishmen, and this 


will no doubt have the effect of putting the colonists on their mettle 
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of assisting the popularity of the “Castle” line of steamers. There 
was an enthusiastic assemblage on board the Dunottar Castle, to wish 
the players bon voyage. Sir Donald Currie gave a lunch to the players 
and proposed their health, the toast being replied to by Mr. Maclagan, 
the Captain, Mr. G. Rowland Hill, and Mr, Edwin Ash, who acts as 


managers to the team. 


Because the leaders of the Dorking Coach shied at two stationary 
bicycles, and were injured by running against a barbed wire fence, a 
somewhat bitter attack has been made upon cyclists generally in the 
press. One writer has indeed gone so far as to inquire whether 
they have a right to exist at all. The absurdity of this is 
of course apparent to every individual of common sense. Cycles 
are now sO common, and are so generally recognised as a useful 
means of travelling, that it is much too late to talk about their 
abolition. They have, in fact, become very firmly established in public 
favour and horses have grown so accustomed to them that it is only 
in very exceptional cases that they notice them, any more than they do 
wheelbarrows or perambulators. Cyclists have quite as much right 
to the road as drivers of horses, and it is only desirable that they 
should exercise a due regard for each other’s convenience, in order 
that both classesshould be able to travel in safety. Accidents, of 
course, will always happen occasionally to high spirited steeds, whether 
they happen to shy at bicycles or milestones, but seeing that in 
this case the cycles were not even in motion it is difficult to under- 
stand how any blame can attach to the cyclists. 


The police have, of late, been unpleasantly attentive to the knight 
of the wheel, and we are continually hearing of charges being made 
of furious riding. Half a dozen men were recently taken into custody 
at Guildford, for riding at twelve milesan hour. The object of all 
this is, of course, to suppress road-racing, which, it must be admitted, 
is an unmitigated nuisance, but it is very hard on the ordinary rider, 


who goes out for a harmless spin, and, perhaps, in the exuberance of 


his spirits, increases his pace to such a degree as to attract the atten- 


tion of some active, if not intelligent officer. 


A capital feat was recently accomplished by Mr. G. P. Mills, who 
rode from Bordeaux to Paris on a pneumatically-tyred “safety,” a 
distance of 358 miles in 26 hours and 36 minutes. The performance 


was all the more creditable, as the road was very difficult 
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and in.bad condition in consequence of heavy rain. There 
were several other riders, Holbein finishing second, Bates 
third, and Edge fourth, while the Frenchmen were a long way 
behind. Holbein was very generally expected to be in first, on 
account of his record of 336 miles in twenty-four hours, but he was 


nearly an hour later than Mills. 


This performance has excited the emulation of the Frenchmen, 
who are now organising another ride from Paris to Brest and back, a 
distance of 750 miles, to take place in September. English riders 
will, on this occasion, be excluded; but an opportunity is to be 
afforded to British cyclists of competing with their rivals across the 
channel at the meeting which is shortly to be held at Calais. The 
Frenchmen are very anxious to secure English competitors for this 
gathering, and Ca‘ais being very accessible it is likely that their 


desire will be gratified. 


Mr. Pim, who challenged Mr. E. W. Lewis for the Irish Lawn 
Tennis Championship, was unfortunate in having injured his hand in 
a car accident a few days before the match. The contest, however, 
excited a vast amount of interest in Dublin, and was witnessed by ¢ 
large crowd of spectators, among whom were the Viceroy and Lord 
Wolseley. Mr. Lewis had no difficulty in retaining the champion- 


ship, his score at the end being three sets to love. He has good 


prospects of winning the English Championship also, for Mr, Hamilton 


will not compete, and Mr. Lewis having only just failed to secure 
this title on previous occasions his victory no doubt would be very 


popular, 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


WITHOUT PLATES. 


By a combination of two of his latest inventions, 


MR; J. SHIPLEY SLIPPER, R.D.S., Surgeon=Dentist, 


Is enabled to Fit Artificial Teeth Painlessly, without extracting loose teeth or stumps. 


These teeth are life-like in appearance, and can 
wires, from 3s. 6d. per tooth, and from 20s. a complete set (guaranteed). 
All Cases Guaranteed. 

AND IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 


whilst waiting at a wiles cost. 


be adjusted, without any injurious 
Repairs 


The Editor of Baby, the Mother’s Magazine, says :—CHILoren’s TeetH.—At the first sign of decay 
or irregularity in the growth of teeth, a good dontiat should be consulted, and as a dentist for 


children as well as for adults, Mr. J. Shipley Slipper, R. 
in his ways, and has at hand all the latest im- 


recommended, as he is so gentle and pleasin 


provements in mechanism for sparing pein and saving time. 


.D.8., of 37, High Holborn, may be warmly 


It is also a comfort to know that he 


is very moderate in his charges.— Baby, October, 1890. 


Consultation and every information FREE —) from 9 a.m, till 6 p.m. 


37, HIGH HOLBORN, 


, Saturdays till 3 p.m., 


LONDON, W.C. 


(FACING CHANCERY LANE.) 


English and American Dentistry.— 


—New Pamphlet by , Shipley Slipper. 


Just published. 


Forwarded Post Free to our readers on application. 





CARPETS 
CARPETS 


10,000 in Stock 
of Foreign 
Importation. 


MAPLE & CO 


LIMITED 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON 


BEDSTEADS 
BEDSTEADS 


10,000 in Stock 
from 9s. 9d. 
to 60 Guineas. 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the World. 


MAPLE &)| CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 


MAPLE & CO. CARPETS. 
MAPLE & CO. NEW DESIGNS. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS.—MAPLE & CO., 

have always in Stock Brussels Carpets 
made to stand the test of daily use, both as 
regards texture and colourings. In fact, their 
carpets for hard street-like wear have become 
ARP roverbial. 

CARP FOR HARD STREET- LIKE 
“ WEAR.—MAPLE & OO.’S No. 4 quality 
is an extra stout Brussels Carpet, suitable 
for rooms where there is constant tread, and 
woven with regard to durability rather than 
elaboration of design. A Carpet of this grade, 
with border, 9ft. by 9ft., can be had for 40s. 


CARrEtS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
EAR.—The ‘‘Maple” Brand Brussels 
Carpet is a special extra quality, made of 
selected yarns, and in all the new designs and 
colourings, including some most wonderfal 
replications of famous Eastern . This 
quality cannot fail to afford permanent satisfac- 
tion in use. 
(CARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
WEAR.—Saxony Carpets are strongly 
recommended, alike for their richness of effect, 
elegance of design, and wear-resisting qualities. 
Messrs. Maple & Oo. laid some miles of 
this fabric in the Hotel Métropéle, the First 
Avenue, and the Great Eastern Hotels, where it 
can always be seen by Visitors. 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 


Visitors as well as MERCHANTS are 
INVITED to inspect the LARGEST 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the 
WORLD. Hundreds of thousands of pounds’ 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Our- 
t-ins, &., all ready for immediate shipment. 
Having large space, all goods are packed on the 
premises by experienced packers ; very essential 
when goods are for exportation to ensure safe 
delivery. The reputation of half a century. 
Catalogues Free, 





MAPLE & CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 


PAPERWANGINGS.— MAPLE & CO., are 
now showing the NEW PRODUCTIONS. 
Many of the Patterns are simply charming, 
while some, at even 1s. 6d. per piece, are so 
cleverly des gned as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from woven fabrics. Ve pretty Papers 
for smaller rooms at from 6 per piece of 
12 yards. Samples per Parcel Post. 


JAPANESE PAPERS. 
JAPANESE PAPERS. 
APANESE PAPERS. 


In original native designs; also repro- 
ductions of the English and Continental schools, 
as well as old Cordova leather, by native artists. 
These Papers are remarkable alike for their full 
low-toned colours and distinctive originality, 
affording agreeable surprises of effect, and much 
appreciated for wall hangings and other decora- 
tive purposes, 


APANESE PAPERS have 8 distinct sanitary 

value, as their firm lacquered surface does 

not absorb dust or contagious atoms, while they 

can be easily dusted or cleaned, and will retain 

their beauty long after other papers have had to 
be replaced. 


[MPORTERS OF JAPANESE PAPERS. 

MAPLE & CO. IMPORT JAPANESE 
PAPERS direct from the island in very large 
quantities, thus saving intermediate profits, so 
that they are able to offer them at much lower 
prices than usual. Maple & Co.'s, Ltd., variety, 
too, is by far the largest in the kingdom, and 
intending purchasers should see the collection, 
or write for patterns.—MAPLE & CO., Ltd., 
Tottenham oo urt Road, London, Paris, and 
Smyrna. 


10,000 
eces 
in Stock. 














“A WOMAN'S CROWNING GLORY IS HER HAIR.” 


KOKOx* HAIR 

















“TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 











ENSURES MAGNIFICENT TRESSES. 


KOKO FOR THE HAIR is a tonic, cleansing, invigorating preparation, causes 
the hair to grow luxuriantly, keeps it soft and pliant, imparts to it the lustre and 
freshness of youth. eradicates dandriff, prevents hair from falling, is the most cleanly of 
all hair preparations, and is perfectly harmless. 








THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS OWN FiILe. 





Sold by Druggists, Chemists, Hairdressers &c., at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle 
of 6 oz. and 12 oz. 
If you have trouble to procure it, send Postal Order for 2s, 6d, or 4s. 6d. to KOKO-MARICOPAS 
Co., 9, Prince Teck Buildings, Earl’s Court, London, and receive a Bottle, under cover, Free by 
Parcel Pust, or call at 233, Regent Street, and see the wouderful hair on exhibition. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF ‘ TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE.” 


Any reader 


4/6 Trial Bottle for 2/- 28 


to pay postage, 
package, &c., will receive immediately for trial, by Parcel Post, under cover, pre-paid, One regular 
12 oz. Bottle of Koko for the Hair, the price of which is 4s. 6d., provided it is ordered not later 
than ten days from date of this Coupon We make the offer solely for trial, knowing it creates a 
demand when once used ; and this large bottle gives it a fair trial. We find it better to thus prac- 
tically give away one bottle to make a customer than’to spend large amounts in advertising. Any 
person into whose. hands this offer comes may avail themselves of it. 
You can order at once on receipt 
of this Coupon. Address all 
orders, with Coupon, to 


KOKO-MARICOPAS CO. 


9, Prince Teck Buildings, 

Earl’s Court, London. 

Orders may be sent with this 

Coupon after the expiration 

of date aan = are 

then issuing these Trial Bot- 

tle Coupons, and if weare not 

the money will be returned. 

This Coupon will be received 
at Earl’s Court, or 233, Regent 
Street, W., and 2s. only will 
be required when so presented. 


























WOMAN. 


WEEKLY. ONE PENNY, 


=90000000000000000 8888888 
THE 


Best and Cheapest All-round Newspaper for Women. 


WOMAN gives 
All the latest Society and general news. 


Special short, crisp articles on subjects of interest to women. 


Hints on dress, preservation of health and beauty, domestic manage- 
ment, investments, bread-winning, amusements, and travel. 


Cuttings from the best American and Continental Journals. 


Original and smart criticisms of men and women, pictures, books, 
plays, and music. Answers to correspondents. 


Lonpon : 26, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NOW READY. 
THIRD EDITION (in Book Form). 


64 Pages, Crown 8vo. 


“MARGARET”: 


A STORY OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
IN 15 CHAPTERS, BY DOROTHY. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 


LONDON: FOULSHAM & Co. 4, Pilgrim Street, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Baby, for January, 1891 :—‘‘ The story is very interesting, and suitable for young girls’ reading. 
It is beautifully illustrated with engravings.” 

FINANCIAL TruTH, January 24th, 1891 :—‘‘ The author has shown qualities of no common order 
as a character delineator in higher parts. The hopes and fears, desires and aspirations of human 
nature, especially in the domestic aspect, are pourtrayed in word-painting of such freshness and 
simplicity as to sustain unbounded interest from every angle of vision.” 

The Editor of the Sourn AMERICAN JOURNAL writes :—‘‘ The story of ‘ Margaret’ is quiet, domestic, 
and admirable in sentiment. The interest is, throughout, well sustained, and the development of 
character is not only natural, but sufficiently and artistically defined.” 

LIVERPOOL CouRIER, December 23rd, 1890:—‘* The story is full of stirring incident, suggesting 
that some country life is not so uneventful as might be imagined.” 


Che Australian Trading orld. 


WEEKLY (saATuRDAY) PRICE TWOPENCE. 
A’ Trading and Financial Newspaper for all connected with or interested in 
Australian matters. 
Latest MAIL NEWS from NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, 
QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and NEW ZEALAND. 





Subscription, 10s. per annum (including postage), to be sent to the Manager 
of The Australian Trading World, 105 and 106, Palmerston Buildings, E.C. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 

The Manager of The Australian Trading World, who has for many years been 
a large buyer of all classes of commodities for the Australian Markets, notifies 
British readers that he has opened an Agency at this office for the purchase of 
goods at wholesale prices. Commissions undertaken from the value of 5s. 
upwards. Trade lists, catalogues, and samples obtained and sent on receipt of 
@ remittance to cover cost, and any balance will be returned. Inquirers must 
send an addressed stamped envelo e for reply. No inquiry fee is charged. 












BOERNE He 





CREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. ~ 


Seaside, and Broads and Rivers of Norfolk and Suffolk. 


TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY 
Tickets are issued from London as under :— 




















Liverpool Street or Tourist. Fortnightly. Friday to Tuesday. 
St. Pancras to— ist | 2nd | 3rd Ist | Qnd | 3rd | ist | 2nd | 3rd 
Class. | Class. Class. Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. | Class, 
s. ad.| s. d.| 8 d. fs. d.| s. d.|s. ad. | s. d.| s. d.js. d. 
Hunstanton 30 6 | 246/1801/250/180/]130]150/] 120] 96 
Norwich ... oe 3110} 25 6 | 1811 om do oy. sin = “ 
Lowestoft 33 0 | 263 | 199127 6/200] 150]200] 150] 100 
Yarmouth 34 0 | 27 3 | 200] 27 6 | 200] 150]200)] 150) 100 
Cromer 34 0 | 26 6 | 200] 27 6 | 200] 150]200/ 150] 100 
Liverpool Street to— 
Walton-on.tne-Naze,Clac- 
ton-on-Sea, or Frinton|| 20 0 | 160) 120]176|}110|100]126;] 89| 76 
Harwich or Dovercourt || 200/ 160|}1201176/110/]100]126] 89| 76 
Felixstowe 23 4/179/143]176)] 110] 100]126| 89| 76 
Aldeburgh 279) 221) 169}250|156/130]150/110)] 96 
aie ae r ; 313 | 258) 18 51276/176{}150]200)]116)] 100 
Southend - on - Sea, = 
aa sgt ee AI 88| 60; 44] 70} 50| 44] 60! 46] 36 



































Tourist Tickets are issued daily from 1st May to 31st October, by any train, and are avail 
able for return by any of the advertised trains on any day up to and including 31st December, 1891. 

Fortnightly Tickets are issued daily by any train, and are available for return by any train on 
any day within 15 days, including days of issue and return. 

Friday to Tuesday Tickets are issued every Friday and Saturday by any train, and are 
available for return by any train on the day of issue, or on any day up to and including the 
following Tuesday. 





Tourist, Fortnightly, and Friday to Tuesday Tickets to the above Stations are also 
issued from Great Eastern Stations within 12 miles of London (except Stations on the Blackwall 
Line) at the same Fares as from Liverpool Street. Passengers are allowed to travel to and from 
Liverpool Street to join or leave the Fast Seaside Trains; also to and from Stratford to join or 
leave the Trains booked to call at that Station. They are also issued from New Cross (L. 
> and S.C.) and all Stations on the East London Line, at the same fares as from Liverpool 

treet. 

These Tickets are available to or from additional Stations as follows :—Hunstanton Tickets at 
Heacham ; Lowestoft Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Carlton Colville, Oulton Broad, Yarmouth, 
Cromer; Yarmouth Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Acle, Lowestoft, Cromer; Cromer Tickets at 
Wroxham, North Walsham, Gunton, Yarmouth, Lowestoft ; Walton-on-the-Naze Tickets at Frin- 
ton, Clacton, Harwich, Dovercourt ; Clacton-on-Sea Tickets at Frinton, Walton, Harwich, Dover- 
court ; Harwich Tickets at Dovercourt, Parkeston, Frinton, Clacton, Walton, *Felixstowe ; Felix- 
stowe Tickets at Trimley, Harwich ; Aldeburgh Tickets at Leiston ; Southwold Tickets at Darsham ; 
Southend-on-Sea Tickets at Prittlewell; Burnham-on-Crouch Tickets at Southminster. Passengers 
must pay the ordinary local single Fares when travelling from one Station to the other. 

* Passengers travelling to or from Felizstowe with Harwich Towrist Tickets «re required to pay the differenct 
between thes Harwich and Felixstowe Tourist Fares, in addition to the Local Single Boat or Rail Fare, when 
travelling from the one place to the other. 

Extension of Tickets.— Passengers holding Friday to Tuesday Tickets, and wishing to stay for 
a Fortnight or a shorter period, may do so by paying the difference between the Friday to Tuesday 
and Fortnightly Fares. Passengers holding Fortnightly Tickets and wishing to stay for a longer 
period, may do so by paying the difference between the Fortnightly and Tourist Fares. Applica- 
tion for Extension of Tickets must be made at the Station at which the return half of the Ticket is 
available, in all cases not later than the date on which the term of the Ticket expires. 


The Tickets are not transferable, and, with the exceptions specified above, will not be available 
at any but the Stations named upon them. Holders of Tourist Tickets may, however, on the 
— journey, join the train at any Station on the route short of that to which such Tickets were 
issued. 

Extra Journey Return Tickets at Reduced Fares are issued at the above Stations, 
except Southend-on-Sea and Burnham-on-Crouch, to the Station from which the Tickets were 
issued, to holders of not less than two Tourist or Fortnightly Tickets. The Extra Journey 
Tickets _ be available for return until the date of expiry of the Tickets in respect of which they 
are issued. 





WILLIAM BIRT, General Manager. 
Liverpool Street Station, June, 1891. 
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PETER ROBINSON. 


OXFORD ST. AND REGENT ST. 




















b ANNUAL, 
On MONDAY, July 6th, 


h and following days. 
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- SURPLUS STOCK 


M In all sections of the House greatly reduced. 


ger 


bre CIRCULAR GIVING DETAILS ON APPLICATION. 
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=“ 1 PETER ROBINSON. 














SUN LIFE. 


OFFICE 
FOR ASSURANCES 


“UNDER COST PRICE.” 


Apply for New Prospectus at the Chief 
Office, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 








HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, Gen. Man. 


Cadbury 


COCOA 
Absolutely Pure :teretreBest 


The Name CADBURY on any packet of Cocoa or Chocolate, is a guarantee 
of purity.”—MepicaL ANNUAL. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS THE LONGEST HISTORY AND HIGHEST REPUTATION, 


NOTE.—First Introduced and designated CORN FLOUR by 
BROWN & POLSON in 1856. Not till some time after- 
wards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


OAKEY S 


WELLINGTON 


KNIFE POLISH. 


THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE PREPARATION. 














Prepared expressly for all the oars >" 
PATENT KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINES, RUBBER AND BUFF gtwsssse7 
LEATHER KNIFE BOARDS. SA 


Knives constantly cleaned with it have a brilliant polish, equal to new Cutlery, and are not 
injured as they are when common imitations of OAKEY’s Knife Polish or when Bath Brick is 
used. 


in Canisters, id., 


Sold 2d., 3d., 6d., is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. each. 
JOHN OAKEY & SONS, Wellington Mills, Westminster Bridge Road, $,£. 























